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More electric refrigerators have 
been sold during the past few 
months than ever sold before in 
the same period. 


Our refrigerator advertising cam- 
paign has been productive. 


And our output of kilowatt hours 
has grown proportionately. 
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For this we thank you. 


We are doing—and will continue 
to do—everything we can to further 
the interests of the electrical in- 
dustry. 

Any suggestions you can offer as 
to how we can be of still greater 
service, to you or your community, 
will be very welcome. 
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® NRA TUMBLED down like a house 
of cards last month, and now the 
various branches of the industry are 
looking at the Deal to see whether 
they can salvage a fairly good hand 
from the big shuffle. In “Little Man, 
What Now?” an appraisal of the situa- 
tion is made. 


® SMALL TOowNs are the places that 
should get the attention, Electra’s cur- 
rent husband suggests. It is from their 
successes in organizing the small towns 
that agitators learn to expand to big 
cities. 


® SECOND prize winners in the recent 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association 
contest for the best answers to the 
problems which confront the industry 
are printed this issue. The business 
and cooperation and goodwill papers 
appear starting page 16—the engineer- 
ing or operating-economics papers be- 
gin page 38. Many good ideas in all 
of them, and some startlingly different 
from the first prize winners. 


® HoLiywoop couldn’t produce mov- 
ies so convincing and effective in 
building load as those which the regu- 
lar staff of a Western utility make, 
right on the home grounds and with 
real farmers telling their story of elec- 
trical benefits. 
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© AIR CONDITIONING sales are costly 
unless you know how to sift out the 
prospects, and in Cooperation on Pa- 
rade this month the method developed 
by one company may be helpful to 
others with a similar problem. 


© IN OUR regular department turned 
over to university staffs to tell of their 
research in electricity, a professor 
dives into that complex problem, taxa- 
tion of utilities, and makes some im- 
portant discoveries it is well all of us 
should know. 


® SIGNIFICANT is the trend illustrated 
by the application of the good old 
vacuum cleaner idea of the loading 
and unloading of dry materials, such 
as cement. Longshoremen, by their 
pugnacious and tyrannical attitude are 
forcing the development of quiet, or- 
derly, and unwasteful machines which 
will take their jobs over. 


® Bitt Jones makes a mighty perti- 
nent suggestion that if the industry 
wants its industrial relations to be 
really effective it throw away most of 
its text books and elaborate plans and 
just study some of the technique of 
that master of unification—Tammany 
Hall. He also hints rather broadly 
just what it is that the Tiger does to 
obtain such uncanny loyalty. 
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CASE HISTORY NO. 7 
SELLING AN ELECTRIC MIXER 


F ROM HIS 


own experience 

at home Bill 

Smith, master 

salesman, 

knows that the 

electric mixer, 

if properly 

sold, is the 

best goodwill builder and repeat business 

getter in the store. He knows that whoever 

learns to use it for everything feels mighty 

good toward him for having sold it; feels 

good about its low cost of operation for all 

the service it renders; feels better about 

rates, therefore; and tells all her friends. 

Yet Bill knows also that too many mixers 

have just been “bought” and that the cus- 

tomers who have bought without fully appre- 

ciating the value of full use, are not getting 

their money’s worth out of them and hence 
are not advising more friends to buy. 

Bill has set up an attractive window dis- 
play, using a revolving table which shows all 
the fittings and uses for his mixer. He has 
schooled himself in demonstrating his mixer 
thoroughly and easily. So when Mrs. Brown 
enters the store to look at a mixer he ap- 
proaches her with a definite knowledge of his 
merchandise, backed up by personal experi- 
ence with it. He greets Mrs. Brown with a 


straight assurance of what the mixer will do 
for her. 


Britt: “It is surprising how useful that gadget 
is, Mrs. Brown. It is the handiest kitchen helper 
a woman ever had. Beats any dozen housemaids 
I ever saw. Let me show you how easily you can 
do some of the mean, tiresome jobs of preparing 
food with this mixer. (Demonstrates as he talks.) 
You know, now that we have one at home we don’t 
know how we ever got along without it.” 

Mrs. Brown: “They’ve appealed to me, but 
somehow I wonder if they aren’t more bother than 
they are worth.” 


q Bill recognizes the resistance of HABIT, one 
of the hardest to overcome. Many women 
have formed hard and fast habits in doing 
housework, preparing food especially. So 
he sets up against her established habits, the 
desirability of changing to new and better 
habits that will save her time and effort. 
Notice how he tackles that thought: 


Brit: “A lot of bother? I can see how it might 
appear so. But really that is a matter of learning 
to use it—which is very simple, really—and of 
making it easy to use by setting it in your kitchen 
where it will be all ready to use every time you 
need it. Then it becomes second nature to let it 
do your tiring jobs for you, instead of doing them 
slowly and tediously by hand. In our home we 
have this mixer set up permanently right at the 
sink so that all Mrs. Smith has to do is turn the 
switch. It does the rest. Now let me show you 
a few of the things it can do for you to save your 
time and fingers and even improve cooking in 
many cases.” 


Mrs. Brown: “Yes, I’d like to see how it 
works. A friend of mine has one, but she seldom 
uses it. I’ve wondered why.” 

@ Still the fear that it will be bothersome re- 

mains, and Bill meets it by demonstrating 
the real ease of operating it and, more im- 
portant, cleaning up afterwards. 

Birt: “I’m afraid your friend hasn’t been 
shown how convenient an electric mixer really can 
be. Now here is the basic unit—the strong mus- 
cles and fingers to do your work for you. Many 
times, no doubt you’ve thought of making some 
delicacy, such as ice box cookies, or divinity fudge, 
but have given up the idea because it took so long 
to beat and stir and it was such a hard job. And 
yet to this little motor it is all in a day’s work. 
This does all the tedious work of beating batters. 
It even mashes potatoes to a creamy consistency. 
With this device you can make your own mayon- 
naise and salad dressings, fresh, and spiced just 
to your own taste, and really save enough on this 
item almost to pay for the mixer in time. It will 
even make mayonnaise while you attend to other 
things. You simply put in the ingredients and 
let it go.” 

Mrs. Brown: “That is something, all right. 
I don’t know that we'd have much use for the juice 
extractor though.” 

Britt: “You know, that’s an interesting thing. 
We did not seem to care for orange juice before, 
either. Really it was such a hard job to squeeze 
all the oranges. But now, having it handy, it’s no 
trick at all. And surprisingly, we get almost twice 
as much juice out of each orange than we got be- 
fore. Now orange juice is a regular daily treat. 
And take milk drinks, you know, malted milk and 
these chocolate drinks that are advertised and used 
so much these days. You know how hard it is to 
get them thoroughly mixed. Now the children can 
mix them themselves on this machine, and they 
like doing it. In fact, you'll find growing young- 
sters will be more willing to help you with your 
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kitchen tasks when they can have such a handy 


tool to help them.” 


Mrs. Brown: “That certainly sounds good to 
me. But how about cleaning up these things after 


you use them?” 


Brit: “I’m glad you brought that up, Mrs. 
Brown, because really that is a big advantage. 
When your mixer is set up at your sink, you just 
take these appliances off—see how easy it is—and 
rinse them under the hot water. In most cases 
just let them dry themselves, or if you prefer, 
wipe them off. The parts are all made of porce- 
lain or stainless metal and will not rust. They 


ought to last a lifetime.” 


Mrs. Brown: “That’s fine. But what are these 
other things? I’ve heard you can shred and grind 


food. Is that so?” 
Brit: (Laughing.) “I should say so. 


know yourself, Mrs. Brown, that the old fashioned 
hand graters and shredders are positively danger- 
ous. I know many women who have shredded 
their fingers instead of the carrots. Id hesitate 
to use one myself. Now with this shredding at- 
tachment there is no way to get hurt. See the 
machine protects you and still does a better job 
of shredding. It is the same way with a food 
grinder. See how you are protected here, and 
yet you can grind difficult things too, without a 
bit of tussling. It is economical, too. Take meat, 
for example. It always keeps better in a solid 
piece, you know, and with this you can grind it 


fresh just when you need it.” 


Mrs. Brown: “That is true. But wouldn’t it 


cost a great deal to get all of these things?” 


Britt: “That is the surprising part about this 


mixer, Mrs. Brown. It is 
absolutely unique in that 
respect. You can start to 
save your time and your 
energy with this main unit 
here, which comes with 
bowls, mixers, and _ fruit 
juice extractor, and then 
you can add to it from time 
to time, just as you require. 
Should you want a shredder 
before getting the pea shell- 
er, for instance, or the po- 
tato peeler, you can get it 
for just a few dollars. And 
there is one thing sure, the 
manufacturer is on the alert 
to bring out new devices 
that will fit on this mixer 
and that can be useful to 
you in many other ways.” 


q Bill decides now to close the sale, so he illus- 
trates the need for the mixer in a dramatic 
comparison and sums up the things that the 
mixer will do for his customer. 
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BILL: “You know, Mrs. Brown, this is the way 
I regard a mixing machine as versatile and useful 
as this one. For centuries we have used tools to 
eat with, because it is more sanitary, and it looks 
better. Men use tools in their work. If your hus- 
band works in an office he uses typewriters and 
office machines; if in a shop he uses various tools. 
You probably use a number of tools in caring for 
your house—a broom, a vacuum cleaner, a washer 
perhaps. Now, preparing food was the only oper- 
ation still done largely by hand until these handy 
and husky little mixing machines came along. 
Why, even the big commercial food factories have 
had these on a large scale for years so that they 
could truly say that their products were untouched 
by human hands. Now even the tedious jobs, like 
peeling apples. and potatoes, shredding food, 
grinding, shelling peas and many others are done 
quickly in your own kitchen with this modern, effi- 
cient little kitchen helper. Suppose I bring one out 
to your house and set it up in a really convenient 
place for you so that you can start right away to 
enjoy the help it will give you in your kitchen?” 


@ Notice that Bill has bridged one of the 
biggest resistances by offering to set it up 
in her kitchen in such a way that it will 
work satisfactorily from the beginning. This 
is a point every wise dealer will take from 
Bill, for see how it closed the sale. 


Mrs. Brown: “If you'll set it up like that for 
me, I'll take it, for I don’t know much about elec- 
tricity and I wouldn’t know just where to con- 
nect it.” 


Britt: “I like to do that for my customers, Mrs. 
Brown. After all, that is MY business, isn’t it, 
and I know that if it is 
properly installed so that 
you can use it every minute 
conveniently, you will think 
it is the best investment you 
ever made and be glad to 
recommend it—and me—to 
your friends.” 


q Bill also knows that if 
he brings the mixer to 
her home and sets it 
up he will have an op- 
portunity to learn 
what other electrical 
appliances she lacks 
so as to sell them to 
her later. 
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... and still another 


TERY PTET 


DEPENDABILITY FOR LIGHTS 
THAT MUST NOT FAIL 


‘Terr YEARS of unusual performance of American 
Steel & Wire Company High Voltage, Non- 
Leaded Submarine Cables—Amarine Insulated 
—form the background that warrants the selection of 
Composite Control and Power Cables of our manufac- 
ture for this exacting service. Hundreds of installations 
have demonstrated the merits of this cable—its light 
weight, ease of inStallation in continuous lengths up 


to 24,000 feet and freedom from trouble due to sheath 
failures and the like. Many have acclaimed the 
economies which result because damaged cable may 
be repaired with minimum replacement—frequently 
only a splice at the point of failure. Perhaps your 
problems would be better solved with this cable. 
Our engineers are ready to explain its features 
to you. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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DETACHABLE METERS 


@ The basic requirements for metering to-day 
are: (1) Enclosed wiring; (2) Interchangeability 
for indoor and outdoor installations; (3) Low 
installation cost; (4) Low operation and mainte- 
nance; (5) Protection against energy diversion; 
and (6) Full registration of all loads. 


Only detachable metering—and the Westing- 
house CS Detachable Meter in particular—assures 
the most successful and economical answer to these 
six basic meter requirements. 


I Detachable metering is designed specifically 
for enclosed wiring—indoors or outdoors. 


2 Detachable metering is truly interchangeable. 
Only one type of housing is needed for any installation 
... for any make of meter . . . indoors or outdoors. 
No additional enclosures, test facilities or other 
auxiliary devices are required. 


3 Low-cost installation is synonymous with de- 
tachable metering. To install, just plug the meter 
into its socket like a radio tube. There are no con- 
nections to make or disturb. 


4 Once installed—A CS detachable meter can be 
practically forgotten except for reading. Even the 
bearing at the bottom of the moving element needs 
no periodic inspection or replacement. 


& Since the socket of the detachable meter is 
mounted directly in conduit, and the meter element 
allows full visual inspection, there is little possibility 
of tampering—indoors or outdoors—without leav- 
ing readily-detected, tell-tale evidence. 


G The CS detachable meter assures straight-line 


accuracy up to 300 per cent rating regardless of 


location or weather conditions. 
R 57027 
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insulator pin expansion 
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handling 


Clear and flawless for 
easy inspection. 








Then you'll decide 


BUSHED 
Hemingray Insulators 





os a 


ONE BY ONE 





BRASS 


@ Greater proven economy 
and reliability than ever 
before! The brass bushing 
relieves strain of pin expan- 
sion, gives added mechani- 
cal strength and insures 
uniform contact with pin. 
All styles made in clear 
and brown color. Ratings 
up to 15,000 volts. Write 
for samples. Owens-Illinois 
GlassCompany, Hemingray 
Division, Muncie, Indiana. 


GLA CTs 


INSULATORS 
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The 8-POINT PLAN 


Offers New and Improved 


Equipment for the Solution 


of Every Voltage-regulation | 





Problem. Sisincllesiies Step Volt- 


age Boosters 


Automatic Generator- 
voltage Regulators 


° 






Perales 
VOLTAGE 


1E 8-POINT PLAN REGULATION 


offers an opportunity to 
improve voltage at a profit 
by providing equipment for 


Satie -type bastion economical regulation at Step Voltage Regulators 
Voltage Regulators every vital point on the power-company system. for Higher Voltages 





The problem of voltage regulation is today of major 
importance. It has been made increasingly complex 
by the addition and extension of urban and rural 
branch feeders and the increasing load in all areas. 
Individual feeder induction regulators at your sub- 
stations do a good job and are fully adequate for 
feeders confined to medium- and high-load-density 
areas. Branch-feeder regulators supplement substation 
regulation in the light-load-density sections at a cost 
consistent with revenue. 





Branch-feeder Induction 


Series Capacitors for Re- 
Voltage Regulators 


. ; ducing Lamp Flicker 
The General Electric Company has developed a com- . 


prehensive line of voltage-regulating devices to meet 
these problems. They are presented in the 8-POINT 


PLAN. 


| Let us point out to you how sound economics dictates 
the use of the equipment offered by the 8-POINT 
PLAN. Send for a folder giving complete economic 
and application information. Simply address the 
nearest G-E sales office or General Electric, Dept. 
Branch. feeder Step ' Volt- 61-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


age Regulators 350-116 





Autotransformers for Re- 
ducing Lamp Flicker 


GENERAL ‘% ELECTRIC 
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Outside meter cases of Alcoa 
Aluminum last longer, and look 
better throughout their life, be- 
cause Nature made Aluminum 
so highly resistant to atmospheric 
corrosion. Nature also made 
Aluminum light, which facilitates 
the handling of cases made of it. 

These cases of Alcoa Aluminum 
need no surface protection. There 
will be no cost of painting or 
repainting. 

The natural silvery grey is 
inconspicuous. And the same 
natural color persists through the 
year-by-year cycles of heat and 
cold, of snow, sunshine, and rain. 

Aleoa Aluminum cannot rust, 
and it will not stain walls or other 
adjacent surfaces. 

The die-cast type of box has 
been adopted by many utilities. 


Necessary fittings, bosses, and 
lugs are cast integrally with great 
accuracy of dimensions. Identi- 
fying inscriptions, marks, and in- 
structions are reproduced in finest 
detail. Many refinements in gen- 
eral shape and form, to achieve 
pleasing appearance, are possible 
by this method of fabrication. 

Boxes pressed from Alcoa 
Aluminum sheet meet the fre- 
quent need for small quantities 
to special specifications. 

Your inquiry directed to the 
several manufacturers now sup- 
plying outside meter cases of 
Aleoa Aluminum will disclose 
reasonable first cost. The long 
life expectancy makes these boxes 
a real economy. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1832 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALUMINU 
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Nok only cincuil breakers. 


GuX RECORD BREAKERS 


Here's Why IMPULSE BREAKERS Have Won this Distinction 


oO They are built for the highest commercial voltage—287 ,500 volts 
€} They operate at the highest speed—0.04 or 0.05 second 


© They have the lowest oil content—only 1 / 10 of the usual amount 


WELVE impulse breakers are being built for the _ their exceptionally low oil content solved the com- 
Bureau of Power and Light of the City of plicated problem of maintenance and inspection 
Los Angeles for the control and protection of the which their installation at remote desert points 
Boulder Dam — Los Angeles transmission lines. Eight _ presented. 
will operate at 287.5 kv. — higher than any operating 
voltage now in use. Four will operate at 138 kv. Impulse breakers already have an enviable record in 
Both have a rated operating time of three cycles railway service, operating at 11,000 volts on the 
(60-cycle basis) as compared with eight cycles, the Reading Railway. Many are in service on the Penn- 
fastest heretofore for high-voltage breakers of the sylvania’s electrified line between New York and 
usual type. They will improve system stability, and | Washington, protecting the 11,000-volt trolleys. 













A reprint of an A.I.E.E. paper by D. C 
Prince, which gives a complete technical 
description of the circuit breakers for 
Boulder Dam, is available on request. Address 
the nearest G-E office, or General Electric, 
Dept. 6C-201, Schenectady, N. Y. Ask for 
GEA-2121. 





Above—Type FG-30, 287.5-kv. impulse Right—Ten FG-2, 15-kv. impulse 

breakers assembled at the Philadelphia breakers installed at the Baltimore 

Works of the General Electric Co. memotion of the Pennsylvania 
ailroa 


860-3 


GENERAL&® ELECTRIC 
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Not a Compromise 
but aReal Regulator 


for 2400 to 13,200 Volt 
Rural Lines at Low Cost 


@ The Allis-Chalmers Type AFR regulator opened 
up possibilities for regulating 6900 and higher volt- 
age feeders and introduced new economies in regu- 
lating 2400 volt urban feeders. 


@ Now Allis-Chalmers pioneers the Type BFR 
regulator as a companion to the Type AFR and 
intended for branch feeders and long rural lines 
where economy in regulation is desired without 
sacrificing reasonably good regulation. The Type 
BFR regulator covers a range of 10% in 8-114% steps. 


@ Fiexibility in application is provided so the unit 
can operate between 10% boost and 0% boost; 712% 
boost and 212% buck; 5% boost and 5% buck; 212% 
boost and 714% buck; 0% boost and 10% buck. 


@ It is responsive to voltage conditions. For its 
vital parts it employs tried and proven elements 
of the Type AFR regulator. 


Standard Sizes are Available from 


25 to 200 amperes, 2400 volts, single- 
phase or three-phase. 


10 to 100 amperes, 6900 volts, single- 
phase or three-phase. 


10 to 100 amperes, 7620 volts, single- 
phase. 


5 to 50 amperes, 11,500 and 13,200 
volts, three-phase. 


@ Ask the nearest Allis-Chalmers representative 


for detailed information covering this new de- 
velopment. 


At left—100 ampere, 2400 volt, Single Phase Unit. 


Allis-Chalmers 
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Uniformly good commu- 
tation isthe mark toward 
which intelligent brush 
application is aimed. 


SA25 - SA30 - SA35 - SA40 - SA45 


GRADED COMMUTATING CHARACTERISTICS 
UNIFORM PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
UNIFORM PERFORMANCE 


The outstanding performance of “SA” Series Brushes 
on heavy duty D.C. service is the result of 
NEW COMBINATIONS OF MATERIALS 

NEW METHODS OF MANUFACTURE 
NEW STANDARDS OF CONTROL 


The grades of the “SA” Series cover operating conditions on all 


types of heavy duty D.C. machines in both industrial and power 
plant service. 


Use“*SA” Series Brushes on your heavy duty D.C. equipment 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
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THE GC-E TIME SWITCH 
FOR CONTROLLING 
WATER-HEATER LOADS 





on Investment 


OUR time-switch investment is low with 

the General Electric Type T-11, because 
this switch is especially designed for controlling 
off-peak water-heater loads. 


Many thousands in use have established the 
fact that installation cost is exceptionally low 
and that maintenance is negligible. 


A comprehensive analysis of operating economies 
with reference to the control of this domestic 
load is available to you on request. It is Bul- 
letin GEA-2058, ‘“‘How to Control Water-heater 
Loads.”’ For a copy, address the nearest G-E 
sales office, or General Electric, Dept. 6A-201, 
Schenectady, New York. 


General Electric Company 
Dept. 6A-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of GEA-2058, “‘How to 
Control Water-heater Loads.”’ 


Name 


Address 








440-53 








TURN 


Leisure Hours ann 


Summer Showers ro 
WATER-HEATER SALES 


UMMERTIME is shower-bath time. 


After work or play your customers 
know that the universal fatigue-chaser and 
builder-upper is A SHOWER-BATH. 

You, too, can cash in on this demand for 
hot-water by offering to analyze each house- 
holder’s water-heating requirements. And 
then, fill his needs with an electric water- 
heater equipped with a tank of Monel 
Metal . . . guaranteed for 20 years. 

You can offer your prospects a choice of 
heaters . Wesix, Hotpoint, Westing- 
house, all feature models with Monel Metal 
tanks. 

Even after years of service, a Monel 
Metal tank is as free from rust INSIDE as 
out. It cannot rust, ever, regardless of 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied 
iN to an alloy containing approximately two-thirds 
Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed 


solely by International Nickel 


water conditions. And Monel Metal is 
stronger than structural steel. Each tank 
is tested hydrostatically to 400 Ibs. pres- 

to 40% higher than the usual 


Seven years of consistent, big-space ad- 
vertising in national magazines has made 
the name “Monel Metal” favorably known 
to millions of home-owners from coast to 
coast. This, together with the prominence 
of Wesix, Hotpoint, Westinghouse, makes 
selling easy for you. 

Get behind this summer-shower idea. . . 
it’s a winner. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal 


Another hot item right now is the new 
HOTPOINT Automatic Electric Range 
—''Mayfair’’—styled by Helen Hughes 
Dulaney. Mayfair has a table top of 
MONEL METAL which can never rust, 
chip, crack or peel . which will 
neither wear off nor wear out, that 
gleams like old silver and is so much 
easier to keep clean. This Mayfair model 
is also equipped with Hi-speed Calrod 
Heating Elements sheathed in INCONEL 
which permits more rapid heating yet 
gives longer service than any other heat- 
ing unit. 
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“Little Man, What Now?” 


NOTHER experiment, “noble in 
purpose,” came to an abrupt end 
on May 27, when the United 

States Supreme Court, by unanimous 
decision, returned a verdict against the 
National Recovery Administration in 
the Schechter case. With that decision, 
which set forth that delegation by con- 
gress to the President of power to ap- 
prove codes was unconstitutional, came 
to an end the force of all the codes 
thus set up under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. It dumped back 
into the lap of American business the 
exceedingly complicated and difficult 
problem of finding some way to live 
and let live. 


Thirty days after that fundamental 
decision, the fog of confusion and be- 
wilderment has not yet sufficiently 
cleared from the punch drunk leader- 
ship of code authorities and business 
associations to be able to forsee just 
what turn will be taken next. It is still 
as though Business had suddenly awak- 
ened to learn that its marriage to Coop- 
eration had been illegal; that it had 
been living in sin. Its first reactions 
are those of any gentleman under the 
circumstances. Business has promised 
to do right by Cooperation, wages and 
hours, and fair trade practices, and 
probably means to do so. It still re- 
mains to be seen whether the chiseling 
practices which have already begun to 
be manifest, will permit the good in- 
tentions from being carried out. Or 
whether Uncle Sam will have to resort 
to a shotgun of national regulation to 
bring them together again. 


The immediate consequences to busi- 
ness have been a whoop of new volume, 
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as if with the brakes off, business re- 
covery can go on by itself. This sign 
alone would give rise to a hasty opinion 
that business will be better off without 
restraint. Prohibition repeal had a sim- 
ilar effect for the first few months. But 
public notice is being given to certain 
depressant after effects to the spree of 
freedom. Even liquor interests evince 
concern lest the newly regained freedom 
be abused and set up reactions against 
it which may be more drastic than be- 
fore. Business leaders seem to indicate 
a similar concern over fair trade prac- 
tices, wage scales and hours. They are 
concerned that the progress toward fair 
business practices made under the du- 
ress of the codes shall remain volun- 
tarily in force. 

Whatever one may have thought of 
NRA and its codes, as a matter of gov- 
ernmental principle, there is no deny- 
ing the reality that on the whole, small 
business was definitely better off with 
codes than it has been without them. 
Ignorance and hysteria had brought the 
small business to a total disregard for 
costs because its fears were all bound 
up in price. Therefore, if the codes did 
no more than to redirect attention back 
to the costs of doing business, where it 
belongs, and away from price, a public 
service of considerable value has been 
served by the “experiment.” 

Certain gains were made for the bet- 
terment of the electrical industry in the 
West as a result of code activity. Asso- 
ciations in each branch of the industry, 
which had lost heavily of their member- 
ships and consequently were relatively 
ineffectual in their programs, were re- 
vived immediately. Today that member- 
ship is the largest in history. 


Since it will be very much in the 
hands of such associations as ‘o what 
can be salvaged and made to supplant 
the NRA codes, ELectricat West has 
made a quick survey of these various 
associations. As yet their plans, with 
few exceptions, are vague. Most of ihem 
are groping a bit, to find just what is 
still floating and what is unsafe to rely 
upon. Although congress has passed a 
new NRA act of one year’s duration, no 
one seriously considers this as anything 
more than a paper organization, with- 
out particular power or value. It ap- 
pears on the surface more as a means 
of keeping a portion of the NRA staff 
from sudden dumping upon an already 
large unemployment list. 
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© MANUFACTURERS were addressed by 
Frank C. Jones, president of N.E.M.A. 
in a strong message urging adherance 
to the principles and wages of the manu- 
facturers’ code, although he gave tacit 
agreement to a lengthening of hours 
from the code limits of 36 to the more 
generally adopted 40 hrs. The electrical 
manufacturing code was one of the only 
codes providing for the 36 hr. week. He 
urged further that the statistical reports 
which have benefited both employers 
and employees be continued. These 
will be handled by N.E.M.A. instead of 
by the code authority. He also urged 
that until some legislation is devised 
to preserve some of the basic principles 
of the N.I.R.A., that manufacturers ad- 
here voluntarily to the provisions of 
the manufacturers’ code. 

First organized group of manufactur- 
ers agents in the West has been the 
Ben Franklin Club, recently organized 
in Los Angeles. Its June 18th meet- 
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ing, according to Graham Holabird, sec- 
retary, passed a resolution endorsing 
the government’s request that business 
adhere to the principles of its codes 
and pledging each member of the club 
to see that “the present improved con- 
ditions in the electrical industry be con- 
tinued uninterruptedly.” 


© WHOLESALERS are better prepared to 
function and more alert to their oppor- 
tunities than any other group in the 
industry. Just before NIRA was even 
discussed, through the National Elec- 
trical Wholesalers Assn., a code of fair 
trade practices had been submitted, 
heard, and approved by the Federal 
Trade Commission. This was officially 
approved Oct. 14, 1932, and prelimi- 
nary steps had been taken to set it in 
operation when NIRA was brought 
forth. 

With NRA as “dead as the dodo,” the 
Pacific Division, N.E.W.A., at its meet- 
ing in Del Monte in June, reaffirmed 
these Federal Trade Commission rules 
(many of which are stronger in their 
implication than the electrical whole- 
salers code as, it finally emerged from 
NRA) and have converted the code 
commission organization into this new 
function. Violations of these fair trade 
rules will be treated as subject for legal 
action before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The commissioners appointed 
in each section of the country will op- 
erate this new plan. 

& 


® Rapio WHOLESALERS, according to 
Al H. Meyer, one of the code authority 
members for that industry, plan to 
strengthen the association and to seek 
to obtain better regulation of the busi- 
ness of radio wholesaling through a 
strong association. 
© 


© ConrTrRactors, too, had had approved 
Fair Trade Practice rules from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and among the 
leaders there is some wonder whether, 
now that a method of handling such 
rules has been evolved, these can not be 
put to real use. One trouble with con- 
tracting is its intensely local nature; 
likewise its individualistic ownership 
and the large number of small volume 
businesses in the industry. Only some- 
thing with the “teeth” which NRA pro- 
vided wherever the contractors took the 
trouble and leadership to make their 
code work, seems to have the vigor and 
the authority which seems to be needed 
to govern this business and save it 
from its own weaknesses. The code was 
not a success everywhere, but of all 
the construction industry groups the 
electrical contractors did more to better 
their business with their code than any 
of their associated crafts. 
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One thing the codes did for the elec- 
trical contractors which may prove a 
key to many of their future problems; 
it definitely placed electrical contract- 
ing in the construction industry. It is 
only natural therefore, that solutions of 
its problem now should be sought to- 
gether with other groups in the con- 
struction industry. 


An unusually strong and compre- 
hensive local plan is being evolved in 
San Francisco. Leadership in the plan 
is coming from the construction indus- 
try conference, a group of association 
and code authority executives who first 
met to coordinate their respective codes 
under the construction industry. Charles 
A. Langlais is prominent in this new 
plan. 


The proposed plan, subject to some 
revision and adjustment to meet the best 
interests of all parties involved, is be- 
ing worked out jointly between the gen- 
eral contractors, the sub-contractors and 
specialty contractors, the Industrial As- 
sociation, representing finance and the 
public interest, and by the unions. It 
proposes the joint selection of a “Build- 
ing Trades Enforcement and Control 
Board” consisting of three outstanding 
citizens, not in any respect connected 
with the construction business, who 
shall sit as a final board of appeal and 
arbitration to hear cases of violation of 
wages and hours and basic fair trade 
practices such as bid peddling. Fail- 
ure to heed the order of such a board 
to cease and desist would bring about 
a sanctioned strike on the job of the 
violator and deny him the use of the 
central bid depository. The latter would 
be given much more strategic impor- 
tance by being accepted by architects 
and general contractors as the sole 
clearing house for the reception of bids. 

It is estimated that the operation of 
such a system will require but a small 
portion of the former code fees paid 
by all the crafts to their individual code 
authorities. The proposed program has 
the big advantage that it is entirely local 
in its ambitions and hence more easily 
operated and adjusted to situations as 
they arise. 

Oakland electrical contractors, on the 
other hand, plan to concentrate upon 
a smaller association membership, aban- 
don filing of separate duplicate bids, 
and merely register intention to bid with 
their local office. 

Southern California electrical con- 
tractors, operating under the Biddle 
Trade Bureau, are taking steps to or- 
ganize for operation within the provi- 
sions of laws applicable to intra-state 
business. This trade association bureau 
has been particularly successful in the 
operation of associations in strict con- 
formity with anti-trust laws and yet pro- 
viding the necessary regulation of busi- 








ness practices which is necessary to 
profitable business. 


© RETAILERS in electrical appliances 
are affected in common with all other 
retailers. Everywhere leaders in retail 
business are urging maintenance of 
NRA hours and wages. Of fair trade 
practices retailers had but one that 
meant anything, and that prohibited 
“loss leaders.” When NRA was de- 
clared unconstitutional it took about 
two editions of the dailies, only, before 
advertising began to reveal price cutting 
and a return of loss leaders among the 
cut rate, large volume stores. It will 
be in the retail field that the small busi- 
ness will suffer most from the loss of 


NRA. 
* 


® Utiuities will be least affected by 
the decision than any other group. 
Wages and hours with them have been 
generally above the requirements of the 
code. As monopolies they have al- 
ready been regulated and will continue 
to be regulated, if anything more than 
in the past. NRA failed in an impor- 
tant particular to mean much to private 
utilities. Municipals refused to play 
ball and hence the one source of unfair 
trade practice was denied any help 
from government. On the other hand 
utilities did feel the effect of codes on 
those businesses with whom the utili- 
ties did .business. Prices of materials 
and services from them were higher. 
Politics on the other hand demanded 
lower rates from the utilities. So they 
felt the squeeze both ways. They could 
not be blamed for a luke-warm attitude 


toward NRA. 
e 


Wuat Now? 


© THAT, at press time, was the situa- 
tion with respect to the codes. New 
developments may be expected in any 
quarter. If business continues to show 
improvement, it will be concluded that 
no NRA is needed, that at least, to 
be charitable, it served its purpose in a 
dark hour when business touched bot- 
tom and returned to a critical analysis 
of what was required to restore it to 
health—namely, a realization of cost 
and profit and operation under sane 
ethical standards. If, on the other hand, 
the spurt proves to be temporary and 
the old chiseling and below-cost selling 
returns, the capitalistic system, which 
needs not only cost but profit to sur- 
vive, will seek its salvation by a demand 
for some form of federal regulation of 
business practices. The taste of the 
codes to business, though bitter to some, 
was too sweet to surmise that a regular 
diet of it may not be demanded in the 
future, human nature being what it is. 
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+ + + by Electra's Husband 





Small Town Stuff 


r \HE phone just rang and some 
sweet young thing asked: “Good 
morning. Just a year ago your 

friend J— D— was married and you 
sent him a telegram. I know he’d like 
to receive another telegram from you 
on his first anniversary, tomorrow. Do 
you want to send one?” 

I did. 

That’s smart promotion. Not only 
sales promotion, but what utilities call 
public relations promotion, because I 
am grateful to the telegraph company 
for remembering what I had forgotten 
—and for remembering that I am a cus- 
tomer. The point is, power companies 
could well afford to follow their cus- 
tomers through routine, run-of-the-mill 
business (such as credit and complaint 
matters) in order to add a touch of 
humanness to the contact. For instance, 
suppose a customer’s credit has been 
impaired through inability to pay his 
bills on time, and he had received sev- 
eral of the routine collection letters. 
This is common—or was. And then 
the customer gets a job or sells a crop 
or inherits a fortune—anyway, he again 
is able to pay on time. Some execu- 
tive (and not some clerk) should write 
the customer a letter, saying in effect: 

“We're mighty happy to see that 
you're back on your feet again. And 
just because you’re paying your bills 
promptly, don’t think we’re going to 
forget you. You’re been fair and hon- 
est, and we appreciate it. I hope it 
doesn’t happen again, but if you ever 
find it hard to meet your obligations 
promptly, remember that my office door 
is always open to you.” 

That being “small town stuff,” it 
may seem silly and unbusinesslike, but 
it gets the “x” in the right place. 


MALL towns deserve more attention 

from utilities anyway. Instead of 
worrying about what the cities are go- 
ing to do, they should devote their 
worrying moments to what the small 
towns are doing. 
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Two years ago, then-P.C.E.A. Pres- 
ident R. E. Fisher wrote that municipal 
ownership is like an eczema: it must 
be stamped out at first appearance lest 
it spread. The first appearance of mu- 
nicipal ownership agitation is in small 
towns, because small towns are so eas- 
ily organized, so the best strategy cer- 
tainly is to fight and win the small-town 
skirmishes. The victories of the M.O. 
agitators in small towns gives them 
the training and the courage to force 
a major fight in a large city. 

True, the power companies have been 
defending themselves, but they have lost 
because they have violated many mili- 
tary principles. Like General Brad- 
dock, they forget that tactics should 
vary according to the battlefield. For 
example, you can’t even change cigar- 
ette brands secretly in a small town, 
much less hide your identity. So to 
form a “Citizens’ Committee” or per- 
suade a civic group to front for the 
utility is worse than ineffectual; it is 
downright harmful because it clothes 
the utility with suspicion. The voters 
rationalize that if the utility is afraid 
to fight its own battle, it must have a 
weak case. 

In case you don’t know, the agita- 
tors work in pairs, one to make a stir- 
ring speech against power company 
“domination” and the other to tell how 
the situation can be remedied by muni- 
cipal ownership. To any direct ques- 
tion, their answers are vague, often mis- 
leading, sometimes untrue, but the an- 
swers go unchallenged. 


The time to attack the attackers is 
when they are most vulnerable, i.e., 
when they are on the speaking plat- 
form. So why don’t the power com- 
panies organize groups of minute men 
—men who know the utility business 
and can answer most of the complaints, 
who are at least familiar with public 
speaking, mob psychology and parlia- 
mentary rules—and send one or sev- 
eral of these men to every mass meeting 
the agitators call? Then, when each 
meeting is well under way, the minute 
man can ask a few simple questions, 


make a few pointed remarks and put 
the fear of Truth in certain breasts. 

Of course, there will be some nice 
fights, but the newspaper stories, in- 
stead of telling only what the agitators 
said, will point out the fact that the 
power company representative asked 


questions and made charges. As it is 
now, the public reads the stories, 
studies the false doctrines, finds no 


power company answer, and concludes 
that the agitators are right. One of 
the saddest features of the present sit- 
uation is this: the power companies are 
not giving their friends much ammuni- 
tion with which to help fight. 


° 
RAINSTORMS are supposed to ap- 


pear in another section of the 
book. However Electra will have to 
forego the two pairs of stockings that 
the $2.50 might buy because this partic- 
ular brainstorm might not be deemed 
worthy by the editorial censors. How- 
ever, here it is: 

If I were a utility sales manager, | 
would personally and thoroughly in- 
vestigate every industrial plant in my 
territory which operates its own gener- 
ating plant. Many of these industries 
are now expanding after long periods of 
curtailment or complete shutdown. 
Chances are that their boilers and gen- 
erating equipment have depreciated un- 
til maintenance expenses are unreason- 
able. Sawmills find themselves short of 
fuel and the prospect of burning oil 
under boilers designed for sawdust is 
not pleasant. 


Many of these plants have standby 
contracts with utilities, but the rates and 
terms of these contracts may not be de- 
signed for the present situation. The 
supply lines may even be inadequate. 
Most of these plants have loads large 
enough to warrant careful and persist- 
ent selling effort. 


This wouldn’t be mentioned at all 
except that an industrial engineer 
brought the subject up for discussion. 
Electra’s comment was, “What do you 
know about engineering?” 
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Business Development Problems + + + 


in the Pacific Coast Electrical Association Contest 


[ More of the prize winning problem paper answers ] 











Give a Little More 
Than Is Expected 


OOD will is an intangible asset 
(5° eminent material value. If 

it were possible to buy good 
will, no company desirous of increas- 
ing its custom could do better than to 
exchange its money for this elusive but 
valuable asset. As a bridge is fabri- 
cated from a multitude of smaller parts, 
good will is created by gradual means. 
Of the various factors going into the 
creation of good will, courtesy can well 
form an effective keystone. 

Courtesy may be defined as a sincere 
regard for the feelings and rights of 
others. Courtesy is not negative. It 
does not imply agreement with all of 
the opinions of others, but it seldom 
encourages argument. Courtesy, the 
hallmark of character, will go a long 
way toward developing permanent good 
will. 

Consider the case of an irritated and 
antagonized customer calling at the 
office of his electric utility company. 
Although the normal treatment of visi- 
tors by the man who receives him may 
be considered courteous, normal treat- 
ment of this caller will not make a fav- 
orable impression; a fine discernment 
of the best course of action under the 
existing condition is required. In some 
manner the caller’s viewpoint must be 
obtained and without asking a dozen 
questions which to him seem foolish. 
Only by being genuinely interested, 
which is being really courteous, can 
this viewpoint be exposed. By getting 
at the roots of resentment, they can be 
pulled from most soils. 

An effective way of increasing good 
will is to give just a little more than is 
expected. At one time a standard prac- 
tice of the clothing merchant was to 
“throw in” a belt or pair of suspenders 
after the suit had been selected. No 
earlier than the beginning of the last 
decade, the baker gave thirteen rolls 
when a dozen was ordered. Everyone 
reacts pleasantly when getting more 
than is expected. But today, should an 
organization “throw in” a belt, competi- 
tion would throw in a belt and a pair 
of garters. However, throwing in cour- 
tesy will not upset price or profit sched- 
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By J. A. CORLETT 
General Electric Co., Los Angeles 


ules. Give more than is expected of 
this much appreciated but inexpensive 
bonus and watch the barometer of good 
will climb. 


TELEPHONE MANNERS 


Every telephone call received bears 
an opportunity for increasing good will. 
It is a contact initiated by the customer 
or prospect. Bearing in mind the great 
pains and expense involved in obtain- 
ing personal contacts with customers 
and prospects, is full appreciation ac- 
corded the favor that has been done 
the organization when a customer or 
prospect telephones? A cold, gruff, or 
indifferent voice does not furnish the 
sort of ground in which opportunity 
may be expected to flourish. Every call 
warrants a friendly manner, a display 
of interest and close attention. If a 
personal call were being made by a 
representative of the organization upon 
the party that has telephoned, every ef- 
fort would be made to make a good im- 
pression, to be friendly and interested 
in his problem. When the customer or 
prospect initiates a telephone contact, 


Public Relations 


Second prize winning 
paper on the best answer 
to the problem: “What are 
the Most Effective Methods 
of Increasing Customer 


Goodwill .”’ 


he deserves even greater attention than 
if making a personal visit. When a 
telephone call is received the individual 
taking it must assume the responsibili- 
ties of host just as definitely and com- 
pletely as though the person telephon- 
ing was actually arriving in the office. 

Could clerks, engineers, and sales- 


- automobile service men. 


men who handle telephone calls be 
given an opportunity to hear their own 
voices over the radio, the efficaciousness 
of telephone communication and the 
satisfaction derived from it would be 
enhanced. In telephone conversation 
contact is no more direct than that of 
the radio speaker with his listener. Let 
the people who handle telephone busi- 
ness note the careful timing, clear enun- 
ciation, and the regulated pitch of a 
good radio voice. When customers 
understand, there is gain in efficiency 
as well as good will. 

Asking customers to wait on the line 
while a bill is located or a file obtained 
is hazardous for often the delays are 
longer than expected. Calling back is 
safer when any chance for considerable 
delay exists. If the customer insists 
on waiting a few words spoken to him 
from time to time will minimize the an- 
noyance of waiting. Telephone opera- 
tors will please such parties as must 
wait for their connections by informing 
them at short intervals as to the progress 
of their calls. In the transfer of calls 
from one department to another great 
care should be taken that the customer 
is not required to tell his story more 
than once. 

Highly efficient telephone service is 
vital to good will. 


Wuen TAKING THE MoNEY 


When a man spends his money he 
likes to know the men to whom it goes. 
Most men know at least one represen- 
tative of the store from which they buy 
their suits, most men know several 
butchers, several grocerymen, several 
How many 
men know a representative of the office 
to which they pay their electric bill— 
that is, men who are domestic customers 
only? The manager of many a neigh- 
borhood movie theatre stands in the lob- 
by of his theatre bowing and smiling 
to as many of his patrons as will look 
at him. Few cashiers have developed 
a reputation for hospitality. Sometimes 
they thank the customer, fewer times do 
they smile, seldom show any interest. 
Of all the people who should be pleas- 
ant, it should be the person who is with 
us through that dark moment of giving 
up our money. There are department 
stores where the sales people are so gen- 
uinely interested in their customers that 
the unpleasantness of paying is trans- 
formed almost to pleasure. In this mer- 
chandising field many examples of ef- 
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fectively pleasant customer contacts can 
be found. 

For the domestic customers who pay 
by check, a method of personal contact 


should be devised. Every customer 
should know some specific person in the 
electric company who is interested in 
having this customer’s electric service 
just exactly right. If this specific per- 
son can show one of his clientel how to 
save a few cents on his electric bill, 
the electric companies good will ex- 
periences an upturn. It will put the 
customer into the right mood for lis- 
tening to ways of saving more money 
by purchasing more kilowatt hours. The 
public is sold on the idea of using elec- 
tricity for light, for refrigeration, for 
cooking and for heating and air condi- 
tioning. They are not properly in- 
formed on the cost of doing these 
things. The common idea is that the 
electric bill will be completely out of 
sight. This specific person whose name 
is known by each customer in his par- 
ticular territory should not be known as 
a salesman, but as an encyclopedia on 
domestic electrical service. 


EMPLOYEES CONFIDENCE 


Important to the good will of any 
company is the loyalty of its em- 
ployees to the organization. Certain 
results of depression, such as salary re- 
duction, position lowering and shorten- 
ing of force have in some cases caused 
employees to feel adversely toward 
their employers. This adverse feeling 
can be effectively offset by building in 
the heart of each employee a confidence 
that he is an essential and desired part 
of the organization rather than just an- 
other unit capable of easy replacement. 
An ambitious young man once called 
upon Henry Ford to sell him a piece of 
real estate. After listening for a few 
minutes, Mr. Ford picked up a small 
piece of fiberous material from his desk 
and tossed it to the salesman. The sales- 
man could not answer Mr. Ford’s ques- 
tion as to what the material might be. 
For fifteen minutes Mr. Ford talked 
about this material and also most 
frankly about his plans for next year’s 
model. He then told the pleased but 
puzzled salesman that he did not care 
to buy the property. By taking this 
young man into his confidence, Mr. Ford 
assured him of his own merit and sent 
him away happy in spite of a decisive 
refusal of the proposition. The effect 
of employees being taken into the con- 
fidence of their company will be one of 
reassurance of their own worth. 

To create a company spirit and alle- 
giance should be the aim of all organi- 
zations. Company spirit is encouraged 
by informal meetings and gatherings of 
a recreational nature. Opportunity is 
given the personnel of separated de- 
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partments and divisions to become bet- 
ter acquainted. Annual outings, picnics, 
and athletic activities give good results 
in the development of company spirit. 
Until an allegiance is developed, em- 
ployees are apt to feel that the company 
is a great machine incapable of human 
interest in its workers. By establishing 
the desired feeling between the employ- 
ees and individuals of such position that 
they are virtually the company, so far 
as employees are concerned, the imper- 
sonal angle can be surmounted. Men 
will go to extremes of their ability in 


This Paper Suggests— 


Give a little extracourtesy, 
Better telephone manners, 


Restore employee confi- 
dence, 

Good automobile manners, 

Show that cost of deliver- 
ing good service is more 
than mere generation, 


An attitude which begets 
good-will. 





order to please a friend. Working be- 
yond five o’clock, working at night, 
working on holidays is not drudgery or 
hardship when it is being done to help 
a friend. When friend Bill Jones tele- 
phones for service, he gets it at once 
and with a smile, but the service rend- 
ered stranger Doe won't be any more 
above normal than Mr. Doe insists upon 
it being. When the employees feel 
about those individuals who to them 
are the company as they feel about Bill 
Jones, everybody will get the best of 
service. The fostering of allegiance is 
always aided by that perpetual force 
of human nature—the instinct to best 
serve friends. Under these stimuli, em- 
ployees will feel a new stability and 
will be able to see that the company 
actually has the best interests of its em- 
ployed at heart. 


AUTOMOBILE MANNERS 


An automobile bearing the company 
name is one division of the company’s 
operations which is boldly exposed to 
public view. If some of the stock of 
goods is a bit dusty, if the boiler room 
needs a little paint, if the furniture in 
the accounting department is worn, if 
some of the contact people are just a 
little lacking in tact or courtesy or ap- 
pearance—these facts are not apt to be 
broadcast to the general public. But 
an automobile carrying the company’s 
name is under constant public ob- 
servation. Consequently, it should 





be an example of safety, efficiency 
and courtesy. Such automobiles must 
be well maintained but not neces- 
sarily of the latest model. A two year 
old car well maintained, clean and pol- 
ished may make an even better im- 
pression than a new one. When some 
branch of our municipal, county or 
state government comes out with an en- 
tirely new fleet of automobiles, the 
number of people who wonder if all 
the old cars were at that point beyond 
which continued operation would be 
inefficient is not few. These people 
wonder if their money that was col- 
lected as taxes was put to the best use. 
An equally large number of people 
wonder similarly when a private cor- 
poration makes what to them is an un- 
necessary display of prosperity. They 
say: “If this company was really trying 
to cooperate with us, it would use those 
cars a little longer and pass the saving 
on to us in the form of lower prices.” 
A part of the automotive equipment of 
certain Los Angeles concerns holding 
enviable positions in the good graces 
of the public are not machines of the 
latest design, but are machines so care- 
fully maintained that they appeal to 
the eye of all thrifty persons. 


The discourteous driver of a machine 
bearing the company name is a far 
greater liability to the company’s good 
will than a discourteous clerk or sales- 
man because he does not know whom 
he is angering or antagonizing so has 
no way to right the wrong or correct 
the impression. To a company whose 
clientel is but a minute fraction of the 
community, the harm done by a dis- 
courteous driver may be negligible. To 
a company whose clientel includes a 
large fraction of the community, the 
effect may be really serious. Most of 
our traffic officers when patroling 
streets and highways are models of 
courtesy, rigidly observing regulations 
and extending every consideration to 
pedestrians. For the benefit of the 
good will of their owners, let company 
owned automobiles emulate the exam- 
ple of these officers. 


Tett THem Asout DELIVERY 


Many people have learned that elec- 
trical energy can be produced at a cost 
of a fraction of a cent per kilowatt 
hour, but the facts concerning the rate 
at which this production must go on 
to obtain so low a cost have not been 
thoroughly remembered. This multi- 
tude has no appreciation of the cost of 
transmission lines with their miles of 
copper and tons of steel, of distribu- 
tion systems with their closely meshed 
net of serving lines. As a result, it 
is commonly felt that in each domestic 
bill is included an excessive profit. In 
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contrast, there is a common feeling of 
wonder at the fact that automobile man- 
ufacturers can produce such fine auto- 
mobiles at prices so modest. This feel- 
ing is probably due to the fact that au- 
tomobiles have improved so rapidly. 
An $800 car of today has more in the 
way of economy, speed, performance 
and comfort than the most costly car 
of ten years ago. Electrical facilities 
have undergone sweeping development 
in the same period, but the public is 
not much interested. Automobiles are 
thought of in terms of pleasure, elec- 
tricity in terms little better than any 
other household necessity. Through 
suitable advertising, link electricity 
with man’s thoughts of pleasure and a 
new good will follows. 

Why not let the people know that 
generation is not the tough problem in 
serving homes with electricity but that 
delivery is the hard part. Let the people 
know the relative weight of these two 
factors from the standpoint of invest- 
ment and from the standpoint of future 
development. Let the people know 
about taxes. By educating the public 
as to the cost of maintaining in the 
home an ever present reliable source of 


electricity, as to the cost of small quan- 
tity deliveries of electrical energy and 
that public will say as it has said of 
the automobile industry—“How do they 
give so much for so little’? The 
profits of the development of such a 
sentiment would properly be credited 
to the account of good will. 

In courting the elusive asset of good 
will, give a little more than is expected 
in consideration and courtesy. Recog- 
nize the opportunity present in tele- 
phone calls and fill in the short-com- 
ings of telephone service. Develop a 
more intimate customer contact. Con- 
vince employees that the company has 
their best interests at heart by restoring 
employees confidence. Let the appear- 
ance and handling of company automo- 
biles be such as to publicly reflect the 
high character of their owner. Cor- 
rect the wrong impression that profits 
are excessive by giving the public a 
true conception of the cost of maintain- 
ing a reliable electric service ready to 
meet uncomplainingly the demands of 
emergency or normality. An attitude 
toward customers, employees and pub- 
lic which embodies these aims begets 
good will. 


United Against a 
Common Foe 


A CAUSE that would bring the elec- 


trical trade to cooperate with the 

power company is one which 
should not purposely be invoked. Yet, 
through circumstances over which the 
company has no control, this cause has 
developed. For the politician has finally 
emerged as an active competitor of all 
branches of the industry. Originally the 
politician, perhaps  self-deluded, but 
nevertheless self-seeking and inimical 
to the public welfare, preyed only on 
the power company. His competition 
was merely a matter of academic inter- 
est to the electrical trade. But with the 
establishment of the TVA as an agency 
for wiring homes and selling electrical 
appliances, it and similar agencies are 
revealed as a common enemy to the 
electrical trade. 

The politician makes his own rules 
for competition when he makes the 
laws. These rules are invariably unfair 
to those whom he seeks to destroy for 
his private gain. He does not risk his 
own capital, but that of a befooled pub- 
lic which awakes belatedly to his chi- 
canery when the tax burden becomes 
too heavy to carry. Even the electrical 
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trade is still partly under the influence 
of the stupifying drugs which he em- 
ploys. It yet has to be aroused from 
its lethargy and armed to fight the foe 
which threatens its very existence. Only 
the power company fully understands 
the insidiousness of the “yard-stick” ap- 
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plied by the TVA and proposed for the 
Columbia River Authority, the Califor- 
nia Central Valley project, and the vari- 
ous municipal undertakings to be aided 
by Federal moneys. So the power com- 











pany is the logical leader in the cam- 
paign to be waged against this unfair 
competition. 

The power companies in this territory 
have courageously assumed the task of 
absorbing the great power surpluses 
created by the Hetch-Hetchy and Col- 
orado River developments. By rate re- 
ductions and by the financing of con- 
sumer purchases they are stimulating 
the sales of appliances to consume part 
of this surplus. Such action has pro- 
vided a self-interest motive for the co- 
operation of the electrical trade in sales 
campaigns. But it will not be until the 


. trade has been fully aroused to the poli- 


tical dangers which also threatens its 
self-existence, that the full measure of 
cooperation can be secured for building 
customer good-will. 


SEPARATION OF CONTRACTOR-DEALER 
FUNCTIONS 


Analysis of previous attempts to 
solve this old problem in cooperation 
indicates that the fundamental cause of 
past failures was an inability to secure 
the whole-hearted participation of the 
contractor-dealer. The problem was once 
thought to have been solved when the 
latter was accorded the recognition 
which he demanded. Thereby it was 
hoped to “strengthen his morale, pro- 
mote peace and harmony, and go a long 
way toward bigger and better busi- 
ness.”’* 

Under this theory, the electrical man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers cooperated 
with the power company in teaching the 
contractor-dealers to become merchan- 
disers of electrical appliances. But all 
to no avail. They were interested pri- 
marily in their contracting business and 
regarded merchandising as a side-line. 
Their consequent failures as merchants 
injured not only the individuals, but 
also the entire industry collectively. 

Meanwhile, the furniture, hardware 
and department stores, and the exclu- 
sive electric specialty shops became the 
main outlets for home laundry equip- 
ment, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 
ranges and water-heaters. Their sales 
volume per month was greater than the 
contractor-dealer’s sales per year. The 
mere fact that he provided a natural 
outlet did not make him a good mer- 
chant. Nor could the faithful old dog 
be taught new tricks. 

So the first step in securing the co- 
operation of the electrical trade requires 
abandonment of the theory that the con- 
tractor-dealer can be made a volume 
outlet. Apparently a poor way to gain 
his cooperation! Yet when he under- 
stands the facts, especially as regards 
the cash he will not lose by abstaining 
from the large financial outlays essen- 
tial to successful merchandising, he 


*“Winning the Public,” by S. M. Kennedy, 1920. 
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should be content to be a success as a 
contractor rather than a failure as a 
dealer. Nor should he object to the 
special sales effort which is put behind 
a real merchant in his community. 


CONCESSIONS FROM THE Power Com- 
PANY 


The second step is complete realiza- 
tion that since “the utility is the party 
who seeks and needs the cooperation, it 
must be prepared to make the conces- 
sions.” + 


The power company needs coopera- 
tion, both in boosting the sale of ap- 
pliances to consume its present power 
surplus, and in building public good- 
will to alleviate the effects of the im- 
pending creation of vast competitive 
surpluses. This cooperation can be 
gained through a policy of trade con- 
ciliation and concession which includes 
a revision of the former concept of the 
power company’s prerogatives in the in- 
dustry. The immediate aims of the 
company should be subordinated to the 
ultimate welfare of the entire industry. 


For _ instance, the electrical wholesal- 
ers are not satisfied with a power com- 
pany’s policy of warehousing electric 
ranges and selling them to dealers at 
prices which do not include handling 
costs and other differentials. Nor do re- 
tailers like a company policy of selling 
appliances to consumers. Free servic- 
ing and maintenance of consumer equip- 
ment has always been a sore point with 
contractors. These, and other practices, 
which might be cited, did space permit, 
the electrical trade regard as unfair 
competition. They should be eliminated 
if the company is to secure the whole- 
hearted support of the trade. 


Such elimination means that the com- 
pany confine its domestic sales activities 
chiefly to the supply of electric current 
to the customers’ meter, and delegate 
some of its other functions to the sev- 
eral branches of the electrical trade. It 
does not mean, however, that the com- 
pany’s domestic sales department be 
discontinued. Its efforts will be di- 
rected to the task of training more ef- 
ficient merchants. Likewise the com- 
pany’s service personnel, when not busy 
on the company’s lines, can be em- 
ployed in training contractors to handle 
complaints due to faults in the consum- 
er’s equipment. 

These recommendations require that 
the electrical trade act as the first line 
of company contact with the public. 
They call for the trade’s active partici- 
pation in the company’s goodwill-build- 
ing campaign. The training includes 
instruction in smoothing the frictions of 
consumer contact by means of the oil 
of courtesy. 


fIbid. 
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Accomplishment of the purpose re- 
quires but little change in the existing 
organizations. Let the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association become a truly 
vertical organization, extending from 
the power companies through the man- 
ufacturers’ representatives, the whole- 
salers, the contractors and the retailers 
to the consumer, insofar as the sale and 
servicing of appliances are concerned. 
This can readily be accomplished with- 





This Paper Suggests— 


An industry committee 
to formulate a code of 
ethics and promote its ad- 
herence, 

Another industry com- 
mittee on consumer satis- 
faction, to develop sales 
and goodwill and to work 
out the problem of service 
on consumers’ equipment, 

Separation of contract- 
ing from merchandising 
and material aid to both 
branches by the utilities, 

Classes and schools to 
prepare the industry to 
sell more effectively, 

That the industry unite 
against the common enemy 
—government in the elec- 
trical business—all of its 
branches being threatened. 





out disturbing the present horizontal as- 
sociations of the several branches or the 
power company’s contact with the con- 
sumer. The two major objectives of 
the P.C.E.A. would then become the 
maintenance of cooperation within the 
industry, and the creation of satisfaction 
to the consumer. The work can be done 
by two committees, each containing one 
representative from each branch of the 
industry. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


The first duty of this committee 
should be to formulate a Code of Ethics 
defining fair trade practices in intra- 
industry relationships. The general 
idea is exemplified by trade practice 
provisions such as: no retailing by 
wholesalers, no retailing or wholesaling 
of standard appliances by power com- 
panies, and no retailing and a minimum 
amount of wholesaling by manufactur- 
ers representatives. It differs from the 
NRA codes in that compliance is entire- 


ly voluntary, in accordance with the in- 
dividuals’ self-interest. In drafting the 
code, due consideration should be given 
to the prerequisite of minimum invest- 
ment and certain qualifications for 
would-be retailers, and possibly also for 
a contractor. The reason is too obvious 
to need discussion. 

The committee’s next duty should be 
to obtain a pledge of adherence to the 
Code from each member in the several 
branches of the industry. Such pledges 
should be predicated upon the herein- 
after described benefits which will ac- 
crue to the individual as the result of a 
unified industry. The responsibility for 
securing them from each branch of the 
industry should be vested in the com- 
mittee member who represents that 
branch. 

The committee should function con- 
tinuously as a coordinator of the differ- 
ences in opinion which are sure to arise 
in the several branches, and as a pro- 
moter of peace and harmony throughout 
the industry. Its members should be 
ready to attend and address meetings, 
listen to complaints, and endeavor to 
adjust them. It should conduct a cam- 
paign of education to make all members 
of the trade understand that they cannot 
survive if they indulge in code-forbid- 
den practices, and that each person is 
most prosperous when business is con- 
ducted ethically. 

To this committee also should be de- 
putized the all-important task of train- 
ing the trade in the elements of courte- 
ous service to customers. In this re- 
spect it should collaborate with the per- 
sonnel departments of the power com- 
panies and function through the agency 
selected to increase customer goodwill, 
as proposed in answers to a separate 
problem paper. This comprises one of 
the two main objectives to be attained 
through industry cooperation. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER SATISFAC- 
TION 


The other main objective is to in- 
crease the use of electric current 
through the sale of current-consuming 
devices and through their continual use. 
This involves the creation of new cus- 
tomer-satisfaction by means of light- 
ened labor or greater comfort and con- 
venience, and its maintenance through 
the continued functioning of the pur- 
chased equipment. The trade is thus 
given its immediate reward for coop- 
erating with the company. As this is 
the subject of other answer-papers, it is 
not yet possible to specify the detailed 
procedures, except to state that it can 
best be accomplished by means of a 
syndicated colorful magazine freely dis- 
tributed to all consumers. 

These procedures shall be made ef- 
fective by the committee on consumer 
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satisfaction, a duty which is closely 
identified with those of the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Bureau. So it is suggested 
that the committee act in an advisory 
capacity to the Bureau and that the 
Bureau act as the committee’s operative 
agency. The Bureau, in turn, should 
function through the companies’ sales 
departments and other agencies which 
are promoting the sales of electrical ap- 
pliances, and through the companies’ 
service departments and other agencies 
concerned with maintaining equipment 
in operating condition. 


The company sales department is an 
organization of trained sales specialists, 
proficient in sales promotion, coopera- 
tive merchandising, conduct of fairs and 
exhibits, house-to-house canvassing, sell- 
ing in the store, and financing of pur- 
chases on the partial-payment plan, and 
who know home economics and the elec- 
trical products for taking the work out 
of housework. They, together with the 
sales specialists from the wholesalers 
and manufacturers, should constitute 
the teaching staff of a school of instruc- 
tion for retailers. 


This educational function should be 
undertaken without interfering with the 
sales department’s equally important 
work in increasing the commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural uses of elec- 
tricity, a work which is beyond the re- 
tailers’ province. But in performing 
this latter duty, the sales department 
should not compete unfairly with 
wholesalers and manufacturers, as may 


be defined in the code. 


Instruction to small groups of re- 
tailers in each locality should cover all 
the essentials of successful merchandis- 
ing; including business management, 
accounting, finance, demonstration of 
product and specialty selling. When 
conditions require, personal demonstra- 
tions should be made at a dealer’s place 
of business, allowing him the proceeds 
from any sales thus made. Interest can 
be stimulated by awarding prizes to 
those who can make the best “presenta- 
tion” after taking the course. No tui- 
tion fee should be charged, inasmuch 
as the purpose is to increase the sale of 
current-consuming appliances, thus re- 
dounding to the bemefit of the central 
station, manufacturer and wholesaler. 
Finally, only those retailers who can 
present evidence of their business pro- 
ficiency, through examination or other- 
wise, should be recognized as “accred- 
ited dealers.” 

The same general procedure should 
be followed by the company’s service 
department and the manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ service organizations in 
teaching the contractor how to repair 
electrical appliances and maintain them 
in constant use. The service department 
should not go beyond the customer’s 
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meter, except in emergency cases when 
it was impossible to get an “accredited 
contractor.” The company should com- 
pensate the contractor for his free serv- 
icing of simple troubles, such as fuse 
replacement, and should approve his 
charges for more complex jobs which 
yield a real profit. The company would 
not be out of pocket because its rates 
include the average costs of free servic- 
ing. The “accredited contractor” will 
enjoy enough prestige and profit to 
justify his taking the course and to war- 
rant his readiness to serve the customer 
at all hours. Service complaints re- 
ceived at the company office should be 
referred to the accredited contractor 
whose place of business is nearest to 
the complainant. 

The success of this dual plan for 
domestic sales through accredited retail- 
ers and for domestic servicing through 
accredited contractors depends upon the 
supervision which is exercised by the 
heads of company’s sales department 
and sevice department. They must not 
only be constantly on the job locally, 
but they must keep closely in touch with 
the ‘committee on customer satisfaction, 
upon which rests the final responsibi- 
lity. 


CONCLUSION 


When the two committees have com- 
pleted their preliminary work in ela- 





borating these ideas, one in preparing 
the code and the other in outlining the 
courses of instruction for the accredited 
retailers and contractors who are in the 
front line of company contact with the 
public, the president of each power 
company should call meetings of the 
trade at convenient centers in his terri- 
tory. There he should personally stress 
the danger of political competition as 
the incentive for unified action, explain 
why the functions of the contractor- 
dealer are to be separated, and tell of 
the concessions which his company is 
making for the sake of cooperation from 
the industry. 

He should then introduce the repre- 
sentative of the committee on industry 
cooperation to present and explain the 
Code of Ethics which his company has 
signed and which the members of the 
trade are invited to sign. Next he 
should introduce the representative of 
the committee on customer satisfaction 
to outline the plan for accredited re- 
tailers and contractors. 

Then the sales department should se- 
cure enrollments in the merchandising 
course and the service department like- 
wise for the course on servicing appli- 
ances. Thereafter the work should pro- 
ceed as previously outlined, with partic- 
ular emphasis on building customer 
goodwill. 

The entire industry would then be co- 
operating for the common good! 


Improving All Selling Methods 
Will Sell More Domestic Use 


By E. P. PENNEBAKER 


District Storekeeper, Southern Sierras 
Power Co., El Centro, Calif. 


HAT are the most effective 
methods of increasing the do- 


mestic use of electricity? _To 
attain the goal, I suggest as follows: 


By education and effort we must 
create desire, demand, and craving for 
electrical equipment of homes. Com- 
petent salesmen and other employees, 
proper advertising, home-to-home con- 
tacts, constant thought and solicitation 
by all employees, sanely conducted 
sales to minimize repossessions and dis- 
satisfied customers—all these are neces- 
sary. 

Special drives for particular appli- 
ances in their season are timely and fine 
for arousing enthusiasm. The days 
when customers called (as just before 
1929) and begged to have merchandise 
sent to their homes and connected up, 





are over. We must now SELL, SELL, 
and SELL. 

The appliance manufacturer, the wir- 
ing contractor, the dealer, and the util- 
ities must do their utmost to give the 
people their money’s worth, satisfy them 
in every reasonable way possible, care 
for customers assiduously after they 
have connected with us, and endeavor 
by all means in our power to make them 
boosters for electrically equipped 
homes. 

After all, the attainment of any de- 
sired end can be gained by no other 
means than hard work on the part of all 
affiliated with the cause. 


ComForTs 


People in every work of life want to 
live comfortably and happily. They 
keenly desire to use more electrical 
equipment in their homes than they now 
do. I am sure it is the ambition of ev- 
ery husband to lessen household drudg- 
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ery for his beloved wife and family. 
They want electric ranges, water heat- 
ers, refrigerators, air conditioning, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
and the hundreds of other convenience 
appliances. Unfortunately, the present 
cost of operation frightens them; they 
fear going beyond their means. 

The masses (wage earners) are the 
backbone of every business in the world. 
It is to them we must look for our in- 
creased load, and we must make it pos- 
sible for them to have conveniences for 
happiness and contentment. We must 
educate them to the fact that electricity 
is comparatively cheap, no longer a 
luxury but a practical necessity, and 
that when they are fully electrically 
equipped they just cannot help being 
comfortable in mind as well as in body; 
that when they have all these conveni- 
ences their cost is not entirely “light 
bill” as so many now quote it when 
speaking of the cost of living. 

Being electrically equipped there is 
no further need to worry, day or night, 
about coal, gas, wood, kerosene, gaso- 
line, bad air, shortage of ice, and all the 
dirt and muss that go with them. The 
electric bill will then cover all these 
items and will eliminate the inconveni- 
ence of having so many items to watch 
and bills to run around to pay. One 
bill will include “all the necessities and 
comforts of home” in the kitchen, bath, 
dining, living, and sleeping rooms—in 
short, the entire house. 

One can leave home for weekends or 
longer periods in perfect security, know- 
ing all he need do on returning is to 
turn the little switch and in an instant 
everything needed is at hand—heat, hot 
range, hot water, good air—then too, 
the food left in the electric refrigerator 
is as fresh and perfect as when put in, 
all ready to eat or be prepared for the 
table. No running to the markets, call- 
ing up the milk man, the ice man, etc. 
“What a Grand and Glorious Feel- 
ing.” 
All these desires of our potential cus- 
tomers can be advanced and made pos- 
sible of realization by the close coop- 
eration of the appliance manufacturers, 
the dealers, and utilities through an 
educational campaign sponsored, nur- 
tured, and carried on by each and all. 
The manufacturers must strive to pro- 
duce attractive appliances, to reduce 
their prices, and refrain from excessive 
profits for first-class items, and by no 
means stint their wares for price reduc- 
tion purposes. The wage earner cannot 
afford to pay the prices now demanded, 
it is not in the cards these present days. 
No matter what terms are offered, a debt 
is a debt that has to be paid. No self- 
respecting family is willing to tie itself 
up so that all it works for is to get out 
of debt. The way must be made rea- 
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sonably easy to create enthusiasm in the 
buyer, yet not to make him feel that he 
has a stone around his neck for the rest 


of his life. 
APPLIANCES 


The utilities can ill afford to handle 
or recommend appliances not strictly 
first-class in every respect; the cost will 
be too great as to future service. 
Strange as it may seem, though we of 
the utilities know it to be a fact, people 
will go to bargain stores or to sales and 
buy cheap appliances. If they go bad 
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on them they are quite philosophical. 
But the utilities are not so well favored 
by the public. No matter what price 
is paid the utilities for an appliance, 
the customer expects perfect action and 
continuous service. Thesé same reasons 
for standard appliances at reasonable 
prices apply to the dealers and utilities. 
I think the manufacturer is the key. 

All of us are entitled to reasonable 
profits in order to live. Volume, how- 
ever, is now the crying need. It must 
be created with the thought uppermost 
that the new aggregate sales gained will 
recompense for annual profits to the 
same degree that former short sales and 
high profits did. Visualize, if you 
please, volume creation and use keep- 
ing everybody busy, happily working. 
When one is busy he buys instead of 
brooding over what he already owes. 


WIRING 


The cost of new wiring and repairing 
old houses is one of our great draw- 
backs in the sale of major appliances. 
A tenant does not feel he can pay for it 
because he gets nothing out of it when 
or if he moves. The owner of the rental 
property apparently can now see no 
good reason why he should or can make 
the additional investment without in- 
creasing the rent, which the tenant nat- 
urally resents. We must educate rental 
owners to realize this day and age re- 
quires modern homes for permanent 
and well paying tenants. We hope the 
time is near when tenants will rent only 
where provision has been made for con- 
venient and comfortable living quarters. 

In this regard the wiring contractors 
must be asked to cooperate and to be 
content with a lesser profit on each lit- 


tle job because it will help to create 
so many more of them. Perhaps the 
dealer and/or the utility can see some 
way to help out by a small subsidization 
of the contractor in order to equalize 
the cost of all concerned—always hav- 
ing in mind the creation of volume. It 
is suggested that we all investigate this 
phase thoroughly for mutual benefit. 

For new homes and rental properties, 
our educational program must be ex- 
tended toward owners, architects, con- 
tractors, and builders. Create in them 
the trend of the times for modern con- 
venient homes. 

The first cost of a perfectly wired 
building is a little higher, but the in- 
crease is so slight a percentage of the 
whole it should be lost sight of in con- 
sideration of benefits accruing. We 
must teach the builders to realize sooner 
or later these conveniences will be de- 
manded and how much more a rewiring 
job costs. Even additional exposed 
wiring is comparatively expensive, not 
overlooking the unsightliness, possible 
effect on insurance rates, liability of 
dispute in settlement of a fire loss, etc. 
Both architects and owners know all this 
but are prone to overlook it in figuring 
costs—so let us keep after them. 


RATES 


It is fair to assume that all utilities 
realize the probability of reductions of 
existing rates. We must face and fight 
all the unfair competition plus political 
harangueing. We know our charges are 
fair and equitable for what we deliver; 
that we give for service until it hurts; 
that we do everything possible to pro- 
mote the welfare of our community, but 
the public as a whole doubts our sincer- 
ity and is led on by false propagandists. 
Therefore, we must seriously consider 
our rates, their blocks and minimum 
charges, with a view to possible adjust- 
ments so that people will feel they can 
use all the electricity they want, even to 
extravagance, without the fear of an ex- 
cessive drain on their purses. It is sug- 
gested that a proper minimum charge 
be made, proportional to connected 
load, and that block rates be readjusted 
to drive away the fear of high costs on 
first blocks before the lower blocks are 
reached by customers’ current consump- 
tion. 

This thought arises—that for a com- 
pletely electrified home a rate be set 
up, likened to an industrial, to encour- 
age plentiful use of all conveniences in- 
stalled, this to apply only when no 
other means are employed for home op- 
erations. A rate set-up might be made 
covering homes not entirely equipped 
yet having a first-class array of major 
appliances justifying such considera- 
tion. For the casually equipped home, 
standard lighting rates would govern 
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until such time as either of the first two 
above mentioned conditions prevail. 
Thus would an incentive be created to 
reach such a plan of use so as to “do it 
all with electricity.” 


No attempt is here made to suggest 
kilowatt-hour rates as,no set of sched- 
ules can apply to all locations. The 
local situation and condition must be 
met at home. 


SALESMEN 


Salesmen are a most important ad- 
junct to our industry. It is our duty to 
thoroughly, yes, intensively train them 
to our products and methods before 
having them venture to meet the public. 
After all is said and done, they are our 
first important contact with the public, 
whose confidence must be gained. We 
are judged greatly by their actions and 
behavior. A salesman must be trained 
to such a degree of competency as to 
warrant the company standing back of 
him for anything he may do in his ef- 
forts to increase sales of current and 
appliances. The public likes nothing 
better than to talk and deal with a di- 
rect representative in whom they know 
and feel that what he recommends is 
right and his promises will be fully car- 
ried out. 


We must not at any time over-sell or 
unduly overload a customer beyond his 
ability to pay. Nothing creates greater 
discord eventually than for a customer 
to find that his enthusiasm, plus the en- 
couragement of a salesman, has led him 
into too deep obligations, and that he 
is compelled thereby to drop some of 
his cherished purchases. This hurts 
pride, and more important, the purse— 
losing something on which partial pay- 
ments have been made. 





A salesman must be an upstanding, 
well appearing, educated person with a 
pleasing personality; a diplomat who 
can inspire confidence in people other 
than personal friends. Naturally, he 
must be a hard worker with high ambi- 
tions to carry on his job; ever-ready and 








This Paper Suggests— 

Better education and 
training in selling the all- 
electric idea, 

Greater volume of ap- 
pliances at less margin so 
as to make them available 
to more people, 

A drive to promote re- 
wiring, with perhaps a 
subsidy to keep the cost 
low to consumers, 

Special rate induce- 
ments to encourage all- 
electric homes, 

Salesmen who can be- 
get customer confidence 
and good will. 








willing to further our aims in every di- 
rection. He must be, himself, thorough- 
ly sold on his undertaking in order to 
be most sincere in his efforts with his 
public contacts; a man of good sound 
judgment coupled with an abundance 
of common sense, able to take an un- 
warranted smack without loss of temper 
and the accompanying “flare up”; be 
polite and courteous even when know- 
ing the customer is unfair or perhaps 
absolutely wrong. He must be well- 
mannered at all times. 


The importance of our demonstrator 
and her contact with consumers must 
not be overlooked. 


Service men, meter readers, and of- 
fice employees must be selected for nat- 
ural characteristics necessary to fit them 
to be company representatives in their 
departments. Many a customer is lost, 
a disgruntled foe created by inattention, 
discourteousness, an unfortunate word, 
act or gesture. Every employee, in 
fact, should be selected for his ability 
and worth. Needless to say, all should 
be thoroughly trained and educated to 
our idea of the duties and the conduct 
of the position they are to occupy. 


Att TOGETHER 


Each and every employee in all 
branches of service should carry in 
mind the fact his every act should be 
of help to the employer’s business. We 
should look for and work out means 
and acts whereby we can be of benefit; 
do our job the very best we know how. 
Many have latent ability which by a 
single act will be recognized and proper 
encouragement offered for continuation. 
We should figure out what position we 
would like to occupy and prove by sin- 
cerity of actions and words our ambi- 
tion, and eventually will gain the goal. 

Remember constantly that all em- 
ployers are seeking men for higher posi- 
tions, are looking over their employees 
hoping to find among them a worthy 
subject for advancement. It is entirely 
within any man’s opportunity to show 
that he is prepared and willing to dem- 
onstrate his fitness. 

Be a “doer,” have courage, stand up 
under adverse conditions, fight for your- 
self and employer, for your needs and 
benefits are mutual. 


Know Your Problems, Then 
‘Nell to Increase Load 


of how to increase the sale of elec- 

tricity to the various industrial and 
commercial classes of customers it 
would be well to start with an analysis 
of our various prospects in the light of 
the following questions: 


1. Is the ratio of revenue obtainable 


from the load high as compared to sales 
expense? 


I: attempting to solve the problem 


2. Is the ratio of revenue obtainable 
from the load high as compared to con- 
nection cost; i.e. can a fair amount of 
revenue be obtained without incurring 
unreasonable expense by having to re- 
build lines and facilities, or having to 
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build lines long distances to inacces- 
sible locations? 


3. After developing the load will it 
immediately become vulnerable to com- 
petitive attacks, either from private 
power generation or from other forms 
of power? 

4. Is the amount of available business 
large or is there a comparatively small 
portion capable of being developed by 
sales effort? 


5. Are the prospective customers fin- 
ancially stable and is the new load jus- 
tified on an economic basis to them, or 
will discontent on account of charges 
immediately arise with the result that 
the new load is disconnected, either 
through dissatisfaction or inability to 
pay? 

6. Is the load factor good or will 
heavy demands occur during peak pe- 
riods of the day? 

With these points in mind a chart has 
been drawn up as shown herewith 
(Table I) which gives an analysis of 
various prospective load sources. This 
is a tentative arrangement, since other 
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TABLE I 


Ratio 
Ratio 


Commercial and industrial lights.. 3 3 
ONG DNS cc pestdiaasedeccsises 2 1 
Agricultural power, new.......... 0 2 
Agricultural power, replacing en- 

Tank a phtce ck wha OSE 6.6.06: i 3 
Gusall rural POWET...cccccccccccce 2 3 
De GUNN. cc cdiicncccisecce 3 3 
Industrial power, new............. 3 3 
Industrial power, added........... 3 3 
Oil POW, WOW cccciccccccesccece 2 2 
ee OWN Bcc ccccccccccccccs 2 3 
Industrial heating ..........+.+++ 3 3 
Commercial cooking ..........+.+. 3 2 


revenue 
revenue to to connec- 
sales cost tion cost 


Amount of 


Vulner- potential Financial Peak or 

ability load stability off-peak Total 
1 3 3 1 14 
3 3 3 2 14 
2 0 2 3 9 
3 2 2 3 16 
3 2 2 3 15 
2 2 3 3 16 
3 3 3 3 18 
3 3 3 3 18 
0 2 3 3 12 
0 2 3 3 13 
3 3 3 3 18 
2 2 2 3 14 





values might be assigned by another 
observer. Also, other load classifications 
might be added. 

An arbitrary figure of 3 has been 
used to indicate the most satisfactory 
conditions in each division of the anal- 
ysis, with intermediate figures scaling 
down to 0 to represent less desirable 
qualifications. 

From this tentative analysis it appears 
that industrial power, both new and in- 
crement, and industrial heating have 
the best possibilities of development, 
while new agricultural load offers the 
least possibilities. 

There is not enough difference, how- 
ever, between any of these prospective 
load sources to justify ignoring any 
class entirely. All should be developed 
to the fullest extent but emphasis should 
be placed on those having the greatest 
possibilities and most desirable features. 


A VIEW OF THE PROBLEM 


New industrial load should be de- 
veloped by encouraging outside indus- 
tries to locate in our territory. This 
would be done by making use of a 
special traveling agent as discussed 
later. 

Increment industrial load can be de- 
veloped by maintaining a constant vigi- 
lance among all industries and as their 
natural growth is evident to be in a 
position to forestall competitors in their 
endeavor to obtain these new loads. 

Industrial herting can be developed 
by having a small organization of spec- 
ialists on call at all times to follow 
leads developed by the field organiza- 
tion. Electric heat has the advantage 
of close control, both in temperature 
and furnace or oven atmosphere. It is 
competitive with any other type of fuel 
except those cases, such as brick kilns, 
in which large volumes of heat are 
needed with little regard to control. 
Short courses should be given the gen- 
eral power man from time to time to 
enable them to develop prospects for 
later closing by the industrial heating 
staff. 

Air conditioning does not have the 
possibilities of the straight industrial 
applications mentioned above. This is 
true because of the vulnerability of the 
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load to competitive attacks from steam 
jet equipment, and competitive fuels. 
Also the field of profitable development 
is more limited. 

Replacing of engines in agricultural 
areas offers a large amount of potential 
load, the amount being limited, how- 
ever, by the number of engines avail- 


Power Uses 


Second prize winning an- 
swer to the problem: 
“What Are the Most Effec- 
tive Methods of Increas- 
ing the Commercial, In- 
dustrial and Agricultural 
Uses of Electricity?” 


able and the financial stability of those 
who have installed engines in a des- 
perate endeavor to lower costs. In ex- 
ceptional cases it will be advisable to 
purchase engines where prospects for 
good pumping loads are good and where 
connection costs are low. 

Small rural power has many possi- 
bilities for development if a crew of 
creative salesmen be utilized to canvass 
all rural customers. The cost of this 
development is higher than in the afore- 
mentioned classes on account of the 
small units of load which can be con- 
sidered. The amount of business is also 
limited and the financial stability of 
farmers is not especially good. 

Commercial and industrial lighting is 
very desirable load on account of the 
high rate which this class of service 
carries, coupled with the fact that the 
connection cost is low on account of 
the proximity of other large loads. The 
bad features are its present vulnerabil- 
ity to private generation and likewise 
its peak operation. The latter feature, 
however, is becoming less important 
with the growth of other loads giving 
more system diversity. 

Commercial cooking is a compara- 
tively new addition to the family of load 
builders. The lack of stability of cafe 


and restaurant owners, and the conse- 





quent necessity of subsidizing the wir- 
ing costs or offering special induce- 
ments to them to purchase the higher 
priced electrical equipment limits some- 
what the possibility of developing this 
load. 

Street lighting has the advantage of 
better load factor than commercial light- 
ing; however, the selling cost is higher 
on account of the political angle which 
must be considered. Also, connection 
costs are high on account of the small 
scattered units involved. 

Increment oil power is excellent load 
but is now very vulnerable. Sales costs, 
both direct and indirect, (rate discounts 
and subsidies) are rather high and the 
government oil allotment program lim- 
its the amount of potential load. 

New oil power is limited by the same 
factors as above; also connection costs 
are somewhat higher than for increment 
loads. 

New agricultural load is very desir- 
able but its development is limited to 
the amount of land under cultivation 
and creative effort is of no avail except 
as it increases our chances to obtain 
the business in the face of our competi- 
tors efforts. 


Stupy CoMPETITIVE Costs 


In attempting to develop these loads 
to the fullest extent the main points to 
be considered are that the cost of the 
service on applicable rates is competi- 
tive with comparable service obtainable 
from either private power generation 
or from another type of energy. This 
fact being established, the situation be- 
comes one of salesmanship. 

As a preliminary step in such a de- 
termination a careful study should be 
made between the costs developed by 
the utility’s rates and those resulting 
from competitive power sources. In 
many cases these will be found to be 
much closer together than our diesel 
and gas engine competitors would lead 
us to believe, particularly when the 
factors of dependability, voltage and 
frequency control, safety and conveni- 
ence are considered. 

After satisfying ourselves that our 
rates are competitive, except possibly 
for new applications not taken into ac- 
count when the rates were designed, we 
can consider the selling problem. Dur- 
ing the past few years all people have 
been price conscious, and I believe this 
has been carried so far that all sight 
has been lost of value. Therefore, 
rather than discuss price our selling 
program should be concentrated on sell- 
ing the advantages of electric applica- 
tion supplied by a large stable power 
company. Much of our competitor’s 
talk is based on the fallacious compar- 
ison between total electric cost and an 
apparent fuel- cost of another power 
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supply. This fallacy should be ex- 
plained, of course, but from there on 
price should be left in the background. 
Many times excellent sales arguments 
are lost sight of in a welter of futile 
price discussion. Even a cold blooded 
engineering analysis can be augmented 
with selling points which will enhance 
its value. 


Two general classes of salesmen 
should be employed. One group should 
act as general contact men handling 
competitive jobs and acting as general 
supervisors. They should have a thor- 
ough understanding of rates and their 
application and should be high cali- 
bered men. The actual creative selling 
should be done by other groups, each 
member of which is a specialist in his 
particular field. Such groups should 
consist of the lighting men, the indus- 
trial heating men, the rural electric men, 
the commercial cooking men and on a 
given job involving several classes of 
load their efforts should be coordin- 
ated by the general power man. 


EASTERN SALESMAN 


The above plan will handle purely 
local sales but a plan to attract new 
large industries from the East or other 
localities must utilize other tactics. A 





suggested method would be to employ 
a general sales agent to travel through- 
out the East contacting every large con- 





This paper suggests— 

An analysis of the types 
and values of various in- 
dustrial, commercial and 
agricultural loads so as to 
plan the sales program ac- 
cording to the difficulties 
involved and the profit- 
ableness of the business, 

A return to selling of a 
quality service and away 
from the price arguments 
of the past distressed 
years, 

A salesman traveling 
the East to contact and 
assist in bringing new in- 
dustries to the West, 
backed by national adver- 
tising in trade magazines. 


cern which it would appear could profit- 
ably locate in our territory. His entire 





time should be devoted to this job and 
he should be supported by advertising 
on a national scale in the trade journals. 

Back of all this selling effort in fact 
should be placed a coordinated adver- 
tising program stressing the advantage 
of electric power over that of any other 
type of power. The present electric con- 
sciousness engendered by the national 
government makes this an opportune 
time to capitalize what might otherwise 
be an embrarassing situation. 

In conclusion, this discussion may be 
summed up as a sales program having 
as its first step an analysis of possible 
load sources; second, an analysis of 
rates applicable to that type of load to 
make sure that costs are competitive 
with other power sources, and lastly 
the development of a sales program to 
obtain the objective sought, backed by 
a capable advertising program. 

The sales and advertising program of 
course is the most important, and rates, 
if competitive, are the least important. 
The old adage that the buying world 
will beat a path to the door of the build- 
er of the best product of its type, even 
if that product be a mouse trap, no 
longer holds true. In these days of in- 
tense competition, his competitor with 
an inferior trap but a capable sales 
force and advertising program will get 
the business. 


Business Building Brainstorms + + + 


What the Industry needs is a brainstorm to destroy the 
power surplus pest—Arthur Markwart, president, P.C.E.A. 








Sell Time-Controlled 


Electric Sunshine 
Sun lamps have been on the 
market for a number of years, 


but, little or no attempt has 
been made to sell them to the general 
public. The practice of sun bathing in 
the summer time is already widespread, 
and it is growing rapidly, as anyone 
who has visited the beaches and river 
resorts will readily testify. Without 
doubt, the desire to continue this prac- 
tice after the summer season is over con- 
stitutes a large potential market for sun 
lamps in the home and in indoor swim- 
ming establishments. This potential mar- 
ket can easily be converted into an actual 
one by advertising, and all of the load 
would be added to existing facilities. 
Probably there have been some objec- 
tions to general advertising of sun 
lamps on account of possible physical 
injury to individuals, who might use 
them unwisely or excessively through 
ignorance. This should certainly be 
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no unsurmountable obstacle. The an- 
swer seems to be, either education along 
with sales advertising, or development 
of safer equipment by the manufactur- 
ers. Possibly some device to limit the 
time during which a lamp can function 
continuously without resetting would 
answer the problem.—Wnm. T. Hannum. 


More Kilowatt-Hours 


For the Garage 

Pride in a motor car is one 
2 of the accepted phenomena of 
our age. In order that the car 
may have what for the moment is con- 
sidered the best oil, gasoline or tires, 
many will forego some of the more 
commonly recognized necessities and 
comforts such as a bathtub, telephone 
or adequate lighting. An automobile 
accessory store window will stop almost 
any man, and the new gadget will be 
purchased even at the expense of the 
sirloin steak or reasonable electric bill. 


A current-consuming device for an auto- 
mobile is unusual, but the popularity 
of one of definite merit should be con- 
siderable. 

Cold starting of gasoline engines 
always entails some difficulty in igni- 
tion, lowered starter speed due to oil 
drag, depletion of battery, lack of 
power, waste of fuel, dilution of oil on 
the cylinder walls, and excessive wear 
of cylinders and pistons. The latest 
cars may have an automatic choke 
which nicely adjusts the over-rich mix- 
ture, but older cars with loosely fitting 
pistons scarcely develop enough power 
to overcome friction. Current advertis- 
ing proclaims the waste of fuel, and re- 
cent authoritative tests reveal that prac- 
tically all cylinder wear occurs at the 
time of starting. 

All of these difficulties may be ob- 
viated with a warm engine, and without 
question electricity is the ideal medium 
to furnish the heat. Indirect methods 
of heating require either an expensive 
installation or clumsy operation; flame 
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is too hazardous. Doubtless a glow 
type radiant heater directed at the in- 
take manifold, or a flatiron placed on 
it would be effective, but costly to 
operate. 

Most efficient would be an immersion 
heater of about 100 watts permanently 
screwed into the water jacket between 
the middle cylinders. A drop cord 
could even be arranged to pull itself 
free on backing the car, connection be- 
ing made and broken without lifting the 
hood. An ordinary inexpensive elec- 
tric soldering iron of the same capacity 
could be utilized in a similar manner 
by inserting a closed end copper tube 
in the block, and in this tube placing 
the iron. 

Cars equipped with thermostatic con- 
trol would have the ideal arrangement 
for this treatment, but all would have 
the warming-up period materially less- 
ened. Most certainly a gain of 30 or 40 
deg. over the ambient temperature would 
be decidedly helpful in overcoming the 
difficulties of cold starting —Arthur K. 
Ingraham. 


Advertise—10 Kw.-Hr. 
Equals One Slave 


30 Most people think and speak 
of the electric bill as the light 


bill, a curious hangover from 
the industry’s early days and a sharp 
contrast to the advances of this most 
progressive business. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause we are so accustomed to the con- 
venience of electricity that we forget 
its utility; but it must be evident that 
lights alone, while tremendously im- 
portant, form but a minor part of the 
countless ways in which this ubiquitous 
agent serves us daily. 

It might help to urge consumers to 
think of electricity in terms of service 
performed — the number of slaves, 
husky ones at that, required to pro- 
duce equivalent effort. With a good 
metabilism and three or four thousand 
calories of food a day a man could pro- 
duce about 1/3 kw.-hr., 10 a month. 
The army ration, the food cost per man 
per day, is now about 42 cents. Ex- 
pand this by additional taxes, retailers, 
NRA, then add clothing, lodging, care, 
insurance, and administration; even 
without wages or provision for depend- 
ents such muscle work would cost at 
least 150 times the utility charge. 

Formerly the number of servants was 
a measure of a person’s position in life; 
in a way which implies no human en- 
slavement this same yardstick may be 
applied today. Those who use electri- 
city abundantly are enjoying at very 
low cost today’s full living. 

Let us then stamp on the monthly 
bill a picture of a slave or genie for 
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each 10 kw.-hr. or major fraction there- 
of; a remainder of the utter cheapness 
of electrical energy and an inspiration 
to add to the retinue. An explanatory 
note such as given below would answer 
the curious, suggest greater usage. 

“You have had the equivalent serv- 
ices of these men working hard eight 
hours a day for one month. No slave 
ever cost so little or toiled so ungrud- 
ingly. Why not enrich your living by 
adding more of these willing fellows 
at a penny or less a day?”—Arthur K. 
Ingraham. 


Kilowatt-Hours Will 


Banish Insomnia 
31 Millions of persons go to bed 


at night only to toss about rest- 

lessly for hours, until they fall 
asleep from sheer exhaustion. Why 
not conduct an extensive advertising 
campaign, reminding the public of the 
soothing effects of music and advocat- 
ing the use of bedside radios to banish 
that terrible demon INSOMNIA. A 
time switch connected up with the radio 
would take care of turning it off at 
some predetermined time. Most people 
are not even aware of the fact that such 
switches are available. 

Also it seems to me there’s lots of 
room for improvement in bedlamps, for 
those who like to read in bed. How 
about an I.E.S. bedlamp?—. A. GC. 





Prizes aggregating $50 will 
be awarded for the best busi- | 
ness building ideas to dispose 
of the industry’s power sur- 
plus published in Electrical 
West during the six months, 
May to October, inclusive. 
Prizes will be awarded by the 
Northwest Electric Light & 
Power Assn. and its officers, 
together with the editor, 
will act as contest judges. 
Business-building merit, prac- 
ticability of application and 
originality will be the basis of 
judging and the opinion of 
the judges will be final in 
awarding $25 for the best idea 
submitted, $15 for the next 
best and $10 for the third 
best. 

In addition Electrical West 
will pay $2.50 for each idea 
considered worthy of publica- 
tion by the editors. Sugges- 
tions preferably should be 
| limited to 400 words or less, 
may be published under a 
nom de plume and should be 
sent to the editor. 










































More Power To The 

Mining Industry 

39 That the mining industry in the 
West presents a large field for 
the use of electric power seems 

in a great many cases to have been 

overlooked. With the rise in price of 

various metals, many new or long dor- 

mant mines are being opened for oper- 

ation. 

In a great many cases these mines 
are near the existing lines of utilities, 
yet they are installing Diesel and vari- 
ous other power plants for operation of 
their machinery. This, of course, is to 
be expected where the mines are loca- 
ted at such a distance from power lines 
that the cost of building transmission 
lines would be excessive. In some lo- 
calities, however, the cost of transport- 
ing fuel oil over a period of time may 
offset the cost of building transmission 
lines to the property. 

Engineers for the utilities could in- 
vestigate the possibility of use of elec- 
tricity rather than other forms of power 
for the mines in their districts, and 
could give a free advisory service to 
the mine owners. Electric service 
would provide a means of using ma- 
chinery in the most economical manner. 
Motors and machines may be placed 
where they can be most advantageously 
used, while with a Diesel plant, all ma- 
chinery must be placed in a central 
plant. Adequate lighting of the prem- 
ises is a great advantage, and in many 
instances electricity may be used for 
heating and cooking.—C. R. 


Keep Range Units 
Up To Efficiency 
33 Regardless of what advertis- 


ing may say or infer, electric 

range elements do deteriorate. 
and as the process continues they get 
slower and slower. This is responsible 
for a lot of the talk about slow electric 
ranges. 

Whether servicing is free, partly so, 
or done only at full cost to the con- 
sumer, the elements should be kept up 
to as near their original efficiency as 
possible. 

Efficiency pump tests are being made 
with excellent results. Why not the 
same with ranges? An insulated hood 
to cover the element, with a high tem- 
perature thermometer, or thermocouple 
together with a timing device could be 
designed which would show the per- 
formance of the unit. If unsatisfactory, 
the cause could be determined and cor- 
rected. 

A periodic check would be a splen- 
did public relations opportunity besides 
keeping our range customers well sat- 


isfied.—C. H. E. 
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Explain the Bill 


Increase the Use 
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Coincident with the depression, 
a change in the public’s friendly 
attitude toward the public utili- 
ties has become increasingly apparent. 
Several reasons have been advanced in 
accounting for this, losses sustained by 
investors in utility stocks as one and 
political pressure and agitation for an- 
other. 

It is doubtful if either of these are 
really more than contributory if all the 
facts are considered. The real under- 
lying reason for this change of senti- 
ment on the part of the public comes 
of a deeper origin; is neither financial 
nor political but fundamentally psy- 
chological in aspect and universal in 
scope. 

The politician has been shrewd 
enough to recognize and capitalize a 
natural advantage in furtherance of his 
own devious ends. It does not follow 
that he understands or cares how this 
advantage came to be his. 


A negative attitude has been building 
up for several years within the indi- 
vidual customer himself and the utili- 
ties are largely at fault for this condi- 
tion. The average customer, the man 
who pays the bill, is seldom a willing 
party to the increased use of electricity. 
To him increased usage means increased 
costs. His natural reaction is continu- 
ally toward curtailment rather than 
added usage. Only by breaking through 
this resistance can the utilities hope to 
build normal and vitally necessary 
loads. 


During the boom years of the nine- 
teen hundred twenties, when everybody 
had money, the electric bill could go 
up a dollar or two and nobody cared. 
Public and utility relationships were 
most agreeable. With the scaling down 
of individual incomes, however, came 
the necessity of a corresponding cutting 
in expenses in the desperate attempt to 
balance the domestic budget. The ef- 
fect is universal, not alone with the 
twenty million utility customers but 
with the utilities and the whole world, 
national governments included. 

In this great budget balancing fight 
the electric and gas bills are by their 
very nature made a special target for 
this reduction. First, they are not fixed 
month to month charges like the rent, 
and second, they represent commodities 
of a more-or-less intangible nature as 
compared to bread, potatoes or coal. 
Third, little or no attempt is made in 
customer billing to arouse any con- 
sciousness in the individual as to what 
the bill really represents. An antagon- 
ism, conscious or sub-conscious, is 


gradually built up. 
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Consider a typical case: Dad and 
Mom Allen and their three half grown 
children. With the flood of month-end 
bills, Dad receives one from the elec- 
tric company. It reads something like 
this: “For 234 units consumed, you owe 
us $7.21.” With that bill Dad is sure 
of just two things: that he owes the 
electric company $7.21 and that it is 
$1.02 higher than the bill for the pre- 
vious month. Right there the campaign 
is launched for the reduction of the 
next month’s bill and orders given, per- 
haps, to turn off a part of the light and 
not to use the electric iron or whatnot. 


Poor meek Mom in her desire to co- 
operate will probably do the weekly 
washing by hand in order to save the 
few pennies that it costs to operate the 
washing machine motor. The same 
sense of false economy applies that 
would prompt her to walk five miles to 
town to save the five-cent car fare. The 
electric bill to Dad still means just the 
light bill. He checks back with the cor- 
responding month of 1912 and finds he 
paid $3.60 and in 1920 $4.80; these 
amounts against the current bill for 
$7.21. He has forgotten, if he ever 
really knew, that he paid at the rate of 
twelve cents a K.W.H. in 1912; ten 
cents in 1920 as against the three cents 
of 1935. Little or no credit is given 
for more and better illumination, in- 
creased use of labor saving devices and 
greater release for his wife and family 
from the home maintenance drudgery. 


In comparison with the other house- 
hold bills the electric bill is, at its best, 
handicapped. Groceries, meat and 
milk totals can ‘be checked against the 
daily delivery slips. Supplementing 
the monthly statements are concrete 
evidences of loaves of bread, cans of 
vegetables and fruit, bottles of milk, 
pounds of butter and parcels of meat 
delivered and served upon the family 
table. A ton of coal has dimensions; a 
person can fall over it, we know it is 
there. The electric bill is just a total. 


Something must be done to make the 
Dad Allens conscious of the many 
benefits of electricity. Suppose in 
place of the usual bill, Dad was to re- 
ceive an itemized invoice covering the 
$7.21 something like this: 


For the furnishing of light for the home 
for 720 hours—illumination comparable 
to and rivaled only by the sun at noon- 
day, at a unit cost of .0035 cents per 
hours 


To furnishing porch light for accidents 
and burglar protection for thirty days. .10 


To preparing fresh delicious hot toast 
and waffles for five people for thirty 
breakfasts at a unit cost of one half 
cent per person per day.......................--- 19 


To washing dishes for ninety meals........... .25 


To washing linen and clothes for five for 
4 weeks 


The family ironing for four weeks............ 40 


Furnishing refrigeration for the family 
food supply, frozen desserts, ice cream, 
cold water, etc., at a cost per day of 
six cents 


1.80 
Supplying heat comfort for the bath room .31 


Cleaning house with the vacuum cleaner 
one half hour each day, the dustless 
crests cited iactiens 15 


To keeping the time and awaking the 
family at a pre-determined hour each 
morning for 30 dayS..................-..2---s:+-++-+ 05 


To bringing in the news of the day, 
sports, baseball, football, national and 
international politics, household helps, 
medical advice, health hints, the world’s 
finest drama and music, and a thousand 
other interesting, useful and valuable 
things almost free of all charge............ 65 


It is obviously impossible to invoice 
each domestic customer so elaborately, 
desirable as it might be in stimulating 
the consciousness of the users to the 
possibilities of electrical energy in the 
home.- ‘ 

It is possible, however, to accomplish 
this, at least in part, by making use of 
a system of standardized printed stick- 
ers made out to cover graduated 
amounts of energy units consumed and 
attached to the bill of the customer. 
These stickers could be made up in a 
series to cover the minimum bill cus- 
tomer and up; graduated say, for an 
increase of each 25 Kw.-hr. up to the 
first hundred; then perhaps for 50 Kw.- 
hr. up to two hundred and so on. The 
following could be a sample: for the 
typical bill above of 234 Kw.-hr. 

“The amount of energy consumed as 
shown by this invoice is sufficient to 
completely illuminate a six room 
house, do the washing and ironing, 
supply refrigeration, heat for a bath 
room and energy for the vacuum clean- 
ing. Also prepare the toast, waffles 
and percolate coffee for a family of 
five for a period of thirty days.” 

A typical form for a bill of 42 Kw.- 
hr. might be as follows: 

“The energy consumed as shown by 
this invoice is sufficient to properly 
light a home of four rooms, do the 
washing and ironing for a family of 
four for a period of thirty days and op- 
erate the electric clock and radio, etc.” 

Load building suggestions can be in- 
corporated, particularly in the low en- 
ergy consumption bills, by calling at- 
tention of the customer to what ten or 
twenty or thirty additional units will 
do for them. Stress units of work and 
not price or amount. 

Let the bill carry a message of good 
cheer and not just month-end gloom. 


—R. V. P. 
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Bill Jones Speaks + + + 











about Learning from the Tiger 


Lé J ELL,” said Bill to the 
Manager, “I see you have 
started a new department 

in your company. Let’s see, what’s the 
name of it? I don’t seem to recall it 
at the moment. It has something to 
do with relations of one kind or an- 
other, hasn’t it?” 

“Yeh,” said the Manager. “I am 
calling it the Industrial Relations De- 
partment. A lot of companies have of- 
ficials whose primary job is to bring 
about that family relationship in cor- 
porate organizations, which seems to be 
so difficult at this time, and I have a 
new man to serve as Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager.” 

“Well, well,” said Bill, “Industrial 
Relations Managers, eh? If that isn’t 
something! I take it that title is sup- 
posed to to act as window dressing for 
a department which presumably is try- 
ing to make an organization human. 
What a wonderful thing it would be if 
the Manager could set up a machine in 
his office, and whenever he felt the need 
of injecting some real garden-variety 
human spirit into his organization, drop 
a ten dollar bill or a thousand dollar 
check into it, first taking a couple of 
pills to improve his own digestion, and 
thus accomplish the desired result. I 
suppose you have read where some- 
body else has done this sort of a thing 
—probably heard a lot about the per- 
sonnel work promoted by Bethlehem 
Steel, International Harvester, United 
States Rubber, etc., a few years ago. 
And of course it isn’t worth while to 
make any attempt to convince you that 
however enthusiastically. these various 
schemes are launched, and however 
idealistic they may be—with a lot of 
talk about the brotherhood of man and 
the community interest and partnership 
existing between men and management 
—they frequently wind up in a strike. 

“It is very interesting to learn what 
this company and that company are do- 
ing to tie their workers to them, but 
my own personal opinion is that I shall 
seek for knowledge in an entirely dif- 
ferent quarter—Tammany Hall. Give 
me twenty minutes observation and 
study of the day-by-day history of Tam- 
many Hall, and so far as I am con- 
cerned, you can burn the libraries of 
industrial relations, and the country’s 
greatest industrial organizations won’t 
need to copyright their own pet systems 
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on my account. Tammany Hall doesn’t 
send booklets around about the cold- 
pack method of preserving tomatoes 
when the family of a faithful follower 
is out of food, or requires medicine. 
Instead, it sends food and shoes and 
money where it is needed, or where it 
will give the greatest return to the Hall. 


“Now, of course, if I knew anything 
about the financial end of operating a 
public utility, I would know it isn’t 
business to loan money to employees 
to ease them over those rough spots 
which we all experience now and then 
—that you will lose most of it if you 
do, and besides, the act will accomplish 
no good purpose. The whole thing is 
unsound and unscientific. There is 







































Coyotes Corner a 
W ildcat—Lights 
Out 


DESPERATE battle of the 

wild which ended by plung- 
ing half the San Bernardino Val- 
ley community of Alta Loma into 
| darkness not long ago was dis- 
closed when linemen repaired | 
damage to the Southern Califor- | 
nia Edison Co. circuit serving the | 
town. Unprecedented in this com- | 
munity, averred the Ontario Daily 
Report, the encounter was a con- | 
test to the death between a wild- | 
cat and, presumably, a pack of | 
hunger-maddened coyotes. It was 
H. D. Robbins, Edison Company 
“trouble man” who discovered the 
grim remnants of the struggle. 
| Evidence of the vicious fight to 
| the finish, the Daily Report said, 





was found in uprooted brush and 
clawed ground. And at the foot 
of the pole where the trouble | 
originated lay the body of a wild- | 
cat, electrocuted. As the linemen | 
reconstructed the wierd occurrence, 
the wildcat had been cornered by 
the coyotes, emboldened by pro- | 
tracted hunger. At last unable to 
repulse its harriers longer, the 
wildcat, desperate and nearing ex- 
haustion, climber the power pole. 
It came in contact with two wires, 
carrying 11,000 volts each—and 
the lights went out. 











nothing wrong about this statement as 
an item of news, except that it is old. 
It is strange that some managers are so 
slow in comprehending a fact as self- 
evident and so unanimously and uni- 
versally conceded, and just because 
they are not losing any considerable 
amount of money, they make loans to 
distressed employees, and I suppose 
they will continue to go through life 
not knowing how impossible their suc- 
cess is. 


“Tammany Hall holds its rank and 
file—through thick and thin—because 
it treats it in a thoroughly human man- 
ner and because it doesn’t know the 
meaning of the term ‘Industrial Rela- 
tions.” Tammany doesn’t always cap- 
ture enough votes on the outside to win 
every election, but it does go into the 
fight with a united family, and come 
to think of it, its batting average is not 
so far from 1000 at that. And so, as 
between the professors, who really 
wouldn’t know a family spirit if they 
met one in a bottle or a churchyard, 
and the very wise, very subtle, very 
human politicians who handle Tam- 
many Hall—my money goes on the 


Hall. 


“Now, whether the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States or the man 
who ostensibly is his boss, is really the 
boss; or whether the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is, is a purely academic question, 
the solving of which is not necessary at 
the moment—particularly as both re- 
ceived their education and their inspir- 
ation and their system from that great 
human organization whose symbol is 
the tiger. It would be less than pa- 
triotic to cast aspersions on the Hall 
in such circumstances. 


“The public utility industry has tried 
politics, and failed. It has tried legal 
battle, and failed. And now if it is to 
survive, it will try the only thing which 
has ever had a chance to win, and 
which, since man was first created, has 
never failed—the human touch. The 
secret of the whole thing—if it be a 
secret—is to be found in taking care 
of the little things, the minor points, 
of contact with people. The man who 
doesn’t recognize this fact was behind 
the times the very moment that Eve 
threw away the first apple core, and 
human nature became an established 
fact.” 











Rural Load Building + + + 








Visual Education Builds 
Agricultural l oad 


HE problem of adding power 

load in sufficient volume to just- 

ify additional rate reductions and 
keep pace with electrical development 
has been present in ever increasing im- 
portance since the beginning of the elec- 
trical age. Within the last two or three 
years the utilities have found themselves 
(as a result of the dissatisfaction and 
turmoil of the recent depression) in the 
uneviable position of fighting for their 
very lives. The insistant demand for re- 
ductions in electrical rates to conform 
to depression prices was for most util- 
ities an impossibility unless additional 
load could be placed on the lines al- 
ready built. 

For years Glenn L. Jackson, vice- 
president in charge of sales for Moun- 
tain States Power Co. and The Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power Co., as head of the 
new business departments of these two 
companies had aggressively promoted 
the added use of electricity. The usual 
methods for increasing individual con- 
sumption of electricity had been used 
aggressively and new methods of ed- 
ucating our customers in the use of elec- 
tricity were constantly being  in- 
augurated. 

However, Mr. Jackson’s load-build- 
ing problem is an especially difficult 
one. Most of the communities served 
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By H. D. KEM 
The California Oregon Power Co. 


by these companies are small and wide- 
ly scattered, one or more of them be- 
ing located in each of seven Western 
states. Naturally an _ exceptionally 
large percentage of our customers were 
rural customers and because of the 
wide territory covered by our rural 
lines a practical and efficient method of 
convincing these rural customers that 
the additional use of electricity on 
their farms would prove good business 
presented unusual difficulties. 





Remarkable success has been 
enjoyed by the California Ore- 
gon and Mountain States 
Power Co. in selling the idea 
of rural electrification by 
means of a sound film pro- 
duced by its own employees. 
This film, “Jim Stays on the 
Farm,” has been shown to 
thousands of customers and a 
second film is now being made. 


In July, 1934, Mr. Jackson decided 
to reach these customers through vis- 
ual education, employing motion pic- 





Some of the equipment used for 

making the pictures, including one 

of the new-type amateur 16-mm. 
sound cameras. 


tures of the various successful rural 
electrical installations in our territory. 
Obviously, a motion picture of this type 
would have to be made for the partic- 
ular job it was expected to do. It was 
equally obvious that the expense of a 
professionally made picture could not 
be justified. The small 16-mm. ama- 
teur film had been successfully used by 
manufacturing companies to carry their 
message to men in the field. Mr. Jack- 
son decided to see what could be done 
with this comparatively inexpensive 
medium. The head of the advertising 
department was an amateur motion pic- 
ture cameraman with several years of 
amateur camera experience. A confer- 
ence was called with C. J. Hurd, agri- 
cultural engineer, head of the Rural de- 
partment, to superintend the work, D. 
A. Runyard of the rural department of 
The California Oregon Power Co. to 
collaborate and H. D. Kem, assistant 
sales manager in charge of advertising 
for the two companies as amateur cam- 
eraman. As a result of this conference 
the work was undertaken. 

As was to be expected, difficulties 
immediately arose—not in the actual 
photographing or the ability to portray 
visually the various successful rural ap- 
plications of electricity, but in the meth- 
od to be employed to give the necessary 
facts, figures and explanations that 
would make the visual part of the pro- 
gram effective. Verbal explanation of 
the various applications and scenes as 
they were flashed upon the screen was 
the natural procedure. 

But no amateur 16-mm. sound film 
camera was at that time available. In 
an attempt to solve this problem, disk 
recording equipment similar to phono- 
graph recording was assembled. Five 
months after the start, the sound film, 
“Jim Stays On the Farm,” was com- 
pleted and showings immediately start- 
ed, using a sound-on-disk projector in 
which a phonograph disk synchronized 
to the film provided the sound accom- 
paniment for the picture. 

The complete film requires fifty min- 
utes to show and has music and voice 
accompaniment throughout. The skele- 
ton story used to tie the film together, 
opens with two old people on a farm 
which has no electricity. The boy re- 
turns from college wanting to get mar- 
ried and very enthusiastic about elec- 
trifying the old farm. To overcome 
the objections of his father to this “new 
fangled notion” and prove that the use 
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of electricity on the farm is not only 
convenient, but good business as well, 
he persuades the old man to make a 
trip throughout the rural territory we 
serve and see the various electrical ap- 
pliances in actual use. Their trip cov- 
ers the various uses of electricity for 
irrigation, poultry farming, dairying 
and other farm uses; ending of course 
in convincing the old man that elec- 
tricity is a very desirable thing. The 
building of the power line extension 
follows with the installation of a few 
household conveniences and ends with 
the final clinch when Jim gets his girl. 


The story part of the picture, until 
Jim and his father leave on their trip, 
has musical accompaniment, the various 
electrical installations are accompanied 
with a ghost voice explaining them and 
giving a statement from the owner as 
to costs and his satisfaction with elec- 
tricity over former methods. No out- 
side professional help was used at any 
time. 


The film was immediately successful, 
far beyond what was expected. The 
lecturer of the State Grange publicity 
endorsed it and mailed a letter to every 
Grange in the territory served by us, 
urging them to see the film. Within 
a short time we had more requests for 
immediate showings than could be ar- 
ranged. Almost without exception the 
halls where the picture was shown were 
crowded. Mr. Jackson found these cus- 
tomers and potential customers as eager 
to learn what other farmers were doing 
with electricity as we were to tell them. 
This film has been showing almost 





C. J. Hurd, agricultural engineer, 
California Oregon and Mountain 
States Power Co., under whose 
supervision talking films of rural 
electric applications are made. 
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every night since completed and more 
than a month’s showings are booked 
ahead at this writing. 

Shortly it was discovered that our 
crude sound disk equipment was inade- 
quate for the extensive program that 
was developing. An up-to-date sound- 
on-film 16-mm. projector was pur- 
chased. We have found this equipment 
capable of showing a good picture 12 
ft. wide and with sound of sufficient 
quality and volume to show to audi- 


oe SES Bil 


Sound projection equipment, cam- 
era, loud speaker and screen, are 
entirely portable. 


ences numbering more than a thousand. 
The quality of both picture and sound 
with this equipment really requires no 
apologies. In order to use this equip- 
ment a copy of the picture was made 
and the sound recording added to the 
film itself at comparatively small addi- 
tional expense. 

I believe visual education through 
the medium of amateur motion picture 
film offers an excellent method of show- 
ing electrical customers the advantages 
of electricity more convincingly than 
can be done by any other method. 

We are already preparing a new film 
for use next winter which it is hoped 
will be more effective even than the one 
we are now showing. Benefitting from 
our previous experience the new film 
should be produced more effectively 
with less effort and little expense other 
than the photographer’s personal ex- 
penses in visiting the various locations 
and the cost of the film. I believe the 
production of similar films are entirely 
practical for others if the same care 
is used in preparation as would be used 
with other advertising matter and the 
services of a good amateur motion pic- 
ture photographer is available. 








Farm Improvements Subject 
of New FHA Booklet 
A booklet which should be of vital 


interest to all utility commercial depart- 
ments interested in farm electrification 
is available through the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Washington, D. C. 
The booklet, known as FHA-136, de- 
scribes improvements to farm property 
which can be arranged through the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. Electrical 
equipment is given prominent display 
as a means of improving farm life and 
the subject matter suggests many elec- 
trical conveniences for the farmer. 
Those interested in obtaining copies of 
this booklet may obtain the same from 
the Federal Housing Administration, 


Washington, D. C. 
* 


© “MopERN METHODS FOR GROWING 
and Marketing Flowers and Vegeta- 
bles” is an attractive booklet which deals 
with soil heating applications and in- 
stallations, gives costs, describes hot 
bed lighting and greenhouse lighting 
and soil sterilization by electricity. It 
has just been issued by General Elec- 
tric Co. for distribution to rural cus- 
tomers by agricultural departments of 
utilities. Garden lighting and lighted 
plants are also illustrated in attractive 
fashion in the brochure. Effective use 
can be made of this brochure in direct 
mail efforts of utilities or dealers in 
this equipment. 


© ELectricaLLy Heatep Hort Bens and 
propagating beds are treated in a cir- 
cular, No. 335, of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Califor- 
nia, College of Agriculture, and written 
by B. D. Moses and J. R. Tavernetti, 
agricultural engineers. Descriptions of 
installation and estimates of cost of 
operation are included. 


& 

@ “MEASURING WATER FOR IRRIGATION” 
is a new bulletin, No. 588, issued by 
the University of California, College 
of Agriculture, and written by J. E. 
Christiansen. The booklet contains 96 
pages of valuable information as well 
as listing the various measurement 
methods and giving tables for measure- 
ment of flow and volume. 


© A Home Worksnuop exhibit on the 
Yakima sales floor of Pacific Power & 
Light Co. drew 2,565 persons during a 
3-hour exhibition. This was considered 
a record of some kind by Lewis A. Me- 
Arthur, vice-president and general man- 
ager, who acted as one of the judges. 
This demonstrated the interest that ex- 
ists in the home wood-working tools now 
available to the trade. 
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Cooperation on Parade + + + 





[ Forecast of forthcoming cooperative merchandizing activities, and review of activities ] 
in progress or completed, a summary of cooperation at work throughout the West 








Results of Utah Light 
Campaign Summarized 

IGHLIGHTS of the Utah Power 

& Light Co.’s cooperative Better 
Light-Better Sight campaign conducted 
during the winter season just passed 
have been summarized by the dealer 
coordination department of the com- 
pany. The total company and dealer 
sales combined for the period are as 
follows: 


Company and Other Dealer Sales 
6,960 study lamps 
2,223 reflector type lamps, 250 watts or larger 
1,384 pin-it-ups, lamp socket extension fixtures 
7,413 misc. bridge, floor and table lamps 
3,056 demonstrations in homes by 9 home 

lighting advisers % 
707 commercial lighting jobs. 


EE $226,363.00 
Kw. load added 3.423 kw. 


Further analysis indicates that the 
study lamp is worth $2.15 additional 
revenue per year to the company, the 
reflector lamp $5 additional. Home 
lighting demonstrations on this basis 
are worth $4.20 increased revenue per 
year. The company itself sold only 
study lamps, pin-it-ups and lamp socket 
extension devices directly. Employees 
of the company participated in the sale 
and were paid a commission, plus a 
free lamp for the sale of ten or more 
lamps. Much of the success of the cam- 
paign is attributed both to the dealers 
and to employees of the company. 

The employees were given “science of 
seeing” fundamentals by means of lec- 
tures and printed material. At the be- 
ginning all employees were urged to 
take a study lamp home, try it out 
without obligation so as to learn its 
advantages first hand. 

Sales promotion included newspaper 
advertising, publicity articles, coopera- 
tion with and by eye sight specialists, 
lectures, demonstrations and the show- 
ing of sound films on seeing. 


Mixers on Top Among 
Utah Dealers in July 


Closing a month of exceptional sales 
in small appliances, dealers in the ter- 
ritory of Utah Power & Light Co. will 
feature mixers and beaters and electric 
fans during the July period. Continued 
activity on domestic refrigeration and 
on domestic air conditioning systems 
will be followed throughout the sum- 
mer months. 

The June bride campaign featured 
toasters, waffle irons, sandwich toasters, 
percolators, roasters, grills, mixers, etc. 


w 





Dramatic and human interest ap- 
peal was made in a series of ad- 
vertisements, of which the above is 
a reproduction of one, and which 
resulted in the sale of large num- 
bers of I.E.S. study lamps both by 
dealers and the utility 


Thus was better lighting demon- 
strated to the women of Utah by 
an act in the traveling home show 
taken on tour by the Utah Power 
& Light Co. throughout its terri- 
tory. Another scene depicted a 
kitchen with proper electrical 
equipment 





Edison Lays Stress on 
Low Cost Electricity 

Continually hammering away at the 
low cost of operation of electrical appli- 
ances on a per day basis, as well as 
bringing forth the fact that the use of 
an electric water heater brings the cus- 
tomer electricity down on the lowest 
rate, the Southern California Edison 
Co.’s cooperative advertising is paving 
the way for dealer sales during the 
summer. 

Electric refrigerator advertising is 
definitely aimed to meet the competition 
of gas refrigerators whose claims of 
low cost of operation, silence, and mod- 
ernity, are met by some of the addi- 
tional features of an electric refriger- 
ator, such as the absence of flames, 
which gives complete peace of mind, the 
absence of plumbing, which means that 
it can be plugged in anywhere con- 
veniently and quickly, and its real econ- 
omy of operation. 


P. G. and E. Customers 
Using Half-Off Electricity 


Featuring both “bargain price elec- 
tricity” under its “half off offer” and the 
special financing opportunities available 
under the Federal Housing Act loans, 
dealers in the territory of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. are stressing elec- 
tric ranges and water heaters as well as 
electric refrigerators during the summer 
months. According to H. M. Crawford, 
general sales manager, a recent count 
showed that 238,346 families were tak- 
ing advantage of the one-half off elec- 
tricity, indicating not only larger appli- 
ance purchasing but also longer hours 
of use. 

Dealers are urged by Mr. Crawford 
to take full advantage of the excellent 
credit situation for the sale of major 
appliances and to stress the special dis- 
count on extra electricity which many 
customers are finding to mean savings 

of $3, $4 and even $5 a month. The 
combination of excellent circumstances 
make the opportunity one of the greatest 
the dealers have ever enjoyed for the 
sale of major appliances in the north- 
ern California territory, according to 
Mr. Crawford. 

@ 

@ PENDLETON District, of Pacific 
Power & Light Co., led in a sales cam- 
paign for electric flat irons recently 
with 250 per cent of quota. A total of 
250 irons were sold, or a system quota 
of 104 per cent. 
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Dealers Stage Campaign; 
Beat Own Sales Quota 


HAT a cooperative sales campaign 

among electrical dealers can be a 
success where organization and direc- 
tion are given to the problem was defi- 
nitely proved in the San Joaquin di- 
vision territory of Southern California 
Edison Co. when the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co., Inc. provided 
the leadership and the dealers provided 
the sales. Since the Edison company 
does not merchandise ranges in this ter- 
ritory, the problem of staging the an- 
nual Hotpoint range campaign fell upon 
the manufacturer and the dealers. 

First it was necessary to organize the 
dealers into a compact and effective 
selling organization in each town in the 
division and next to have a uniform 
campaign plan, a uniform price struc- 
ture and a continuity of effort inspired 
by competitive activity within the dealer 
group. 

Clyde Allen, of Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., called together the 
Hotpoint range franchise dealers into 
a meeting proposing the plan to them 
last December. At this meeting it was 
recommended that each dealer accept 
a quota of electric ranges for the cam- 
paign period. The quota was based on 
past performance in the territory that 
each dealer covered; not past perform- 
ance of the dealer but of the number 
of ranges installed in that dealer’s dis- 
trict which corresponded to the utility 
company’s district office in this par- 
ticular division. 


The object of the campaign was to 
remove obsolete ranges from power 
company lines and replace them with 
the modern up-to-date electric ranges. 
Southern California Edison Co. agreed 
to allow dealers $20 for each old elec- 
tric range removed from its lines. This 
allowance together with additional al- 
lowances offered by the manufacturer 
made it possible for the dealer to enjoy 
his regular margin of profit after the 
attractive trade-in allowance had been 
deducted from the regular selling, price 
of the range. 


Quotas were accepted by eleven 
dealers giving complete coverage of the 
entire Visalia region. A quota of 150 
ranges was set. The last of March, at 
the end of the campaign, showed these 
dealers to have sold a total of 165 
ranges. A high percentage of this total 
was sold by four out of the eleven 
dealers. 

The winning dealer, Exeter Electric 
Co., at Exeter, Calif., made 350 per cent 
of total. Second place went to Jones 
Hardware Co. at Porterville with 216.7 
per cent. Carrel’s Electric Shop at 
Lindsay, with 137.5 per cent, and Wood- 
lake Hardware Co. at Woodlake, with 
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This is Paul Chambers who came 
out of the shop and found he could 
sell ranges to his greater profit 


133.3 per cent, completed the third and 
fourth places in this campaign. 

It is interesting to know that Paul 
Chambers, owner of Exeter Electric Co., 
originally entered the electrical busi- 
ness as a one-man electrical contracting 
shop. He took a lukewarm attitude to- 
ward electric range merchandising and 
then found that it was possible for him 
to sell ranges. With a taste of the prof- 





FHA Loans Liberalized 


Liberalizing the conditions 
for granting of federal hous- 
ing loans, so that any person 
of good credit standing in a 
community can take advant- 
age of the terms, has been a 
great boom to the electric ap- 
pliance business throughout 
the West. Late in June an 
order was issued permitting 
others than property owners 
to buy home equipment un- 
der the financing of the Fed- 
eral Housing Act. Immedi- 
ately dealers in electrical ap- 
pliances advertised this exten- 
sively, offering the 3-year 
terms and no down payment 
which are available under the 
Federal Housing Act terms to 
any family of good credit rat- 
nig in the various commun- 
ities of the West. 


its from electric range sales, Mr. Cham- 
bers hired a man to take charge of his 
contracting business and, as was re- 
ported, “got himself a nice blue suit, 
cleaned his fingernails of the wire and 
tape, and went selling.” 

It is also said that the hardware store 
proprietor stopped taking orders for 
horseshoes, nails and pick handles and 
he, too, went into selling electric ranges, 
to his great profit. 

The San Joaquin division of the Edi- 
son company comprises about 14,000 
residential meters. In view of the pos- 
sibilities and the range saturation, the 
dealer campaign was considered a very 
successful one both by the manufacturer 
and the utility. The dealers who active- 





ly participated also felt that it had 

brought them welcome business during 

a usually slack period in the spring. 
* 


Uniform Terms Offered 
by B. C. Dealers 


Uniform terms are now being quoted 
on all refrigerators sold in Vancouver, 
B. C., by the central station, department 
stores, leading electrical retailers, and 
practically all firms handling these ap- 
pliances. The same basis is also ad- 
hered to by a number of stores in areas 
adjacent to Vancouver. 

The schedule of terms was worked 
out jointly by the credit manager of the 
larger firms. It has now been in effect 
since mid-spring and has been found to 
have worked out very satisfactorily. 
Also it has eliminated much of the 
former sharp competition. 

Refrigerators under $150 are sold on 
terms of $5.00 down and $5.00 per 
month for 28 months. Those of greater 


value are sold on the following terms: 

$151 to $225 for $ 7.50 cash. Balance divided 
over 28 months. 

$226 to $250 for $10.00 cash. 
over 28 months. 

$251 to $275 for $12.50 cash. 
over 28 months. 

$276 to $300 for $15.00 cash. Balance divided 
over 28 months. 

$300 and over for $20.00 cash. Balance divided 
over 36 months. 


Balance divided 


Balance divided 


Sales of refrigerators as a whole in 
Vancouver are reported on fairly au- 
thorative estimates to show a slight in- 
crease over last year to date. 

& 


Los Angeles Dealers Carry 
Heaviest Ad Schedule 


Tying in the June bride and the 
family appeals to electric refrigeration, 
the Bureau of Power and Light, of Los 
Angeles, advertising has been featuring 
refrigeration during the month of June. 
The heaviest refrigeration advertising 
lineage since pre-depression days is in- 
dicated by the schedule of local deal- 
ers advertising during the same period. 

With the liberalization of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to provide terms for 
the purchase of electrical equipment to 
any resident of good credit standing, a 
tremendous impetus is expected in the 
electric range and water heater, as well 
as in the refrigerator business of deal- 
ers in Los Angeles. 

» 
© New Recorps for sales of electric 
ranges and automatic water heaters are 
being made by the “City Light” sales 
division, J. D. Ross, superintendent of 
Seattle’s municipal system, reports. 
“We are still two weeks behind incom- 
ing orders,” Ross stated last month. “In 
January and February, electric range 
sales increased 65 per cent over corre- 
sponding months last year, and the 
March and April sales have increased 
202 per cent, with the ratio of increase 
steadily mounting.” 
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FP .HE year 1934 presented to this 

company positive proof that through 
the cooperation of dealers we have our 
greatest opportunity to build residential 
load during 1935. No less than 400 
dealers, ranging from large department 
stores to small contractors’ shops, with 
their 2,500 employes, are coordinating 
their efforts with ours this year to sell 
more and more modern appliances in 
the territory we serve electrically. 

During the year 1934, dealers sold 
106,451 pieces of electrical merchan- 
dise. For 1935, the estimated sales of 
118,581 pieces represents an increase of 
12,130 or 11.4 per cent in unit sales. 
Results for the first four months of 1935 
already indicate that the estimate is con- 
servative. 

This dealer merchandise in dollar vol- 
ume for 1934 amounted to $1,824,950. 
The estimated dollar volume for 1935 
is $2,135,875, which represents an in- 
crease of $310,925, or 17 per cent. 

The new business placed on our lines, 
excluding replacements, shows an esti- 
mated annual revenue of $185,306 for 
1934, and for 1935 the estimated annual 
revenue will amount to $208,580, an 
increase of $23,274 or 12.6 per cent. 

We are aware of the fact that dealers 
must have made a very satisfactory 
profit from the sale of this merchandise 
during last year and will continue to do 
so throughout this year. At the same 
time, we are happy to say that the vol- 
ume of business has also been highly 
satisfactory to the company. This co- 
ordination of effort has been a great 
help to us in our load building program. 
In fact, the dealer has now become a 
partner with us, and as a partner he is 
entitled to the fullest amount of appre- 
ciation and helpfulness on our part. 

To those interested in actual figures 
the following summary (Table I) for 
the whole system in relation to sales 
made in connection with the recently 
concluded Better Light-Better Sight cam- 
paign will be significant. In each of the 
five classifications, the quota set (Q) is 
given, followed by the company sales 
(C) and the dealer sales (D). In each 
case, the combined sales of (C) and 
(D) far exceeded the quota set, and the 
dealers’ share in the results was most 








Company-Dealer Sales Coordina- 
tion Brings Marked Results 


A new service is the monthly report 
of all sales in each city on our system. 
This monthly report with its informa- 
tion will be of value, as it will give a 
perfect picture of the total local market 
and all participants, knowing their own 
sales, will see at a glance the kind of a 
selling job they are doing, and they will 
be able to bolster up the weak num- 
bers, play the winners, do their buying 
and control their stocks from the cor- 


rect merchandising principles based on ‘ 


actual sales. 

Dealers are being informed well in 
advance of our merchandising plans, 
campaigns and monthly specials, giving 
them ample time to join in the sale of 
electrical merchandise. The policy of 
featuring the dealers’ names in our ad- 
vertising will continue to build sales for 
our dealer partners, and ultimately 
build load for the company. 

During the six months of the Better 
Light-Better Sight campaign, the com- 
pany advertised in the local newspapers, 
using 30-in. to 75-in. advertisements. In 
some cases the dealers also advertised 
independently. In the “free wiring” 
campaign just closed, any dealer who, 
during the 30 days of the campaign, 
would run two advertisements and join 
in the campaign, could have free wiring 
of any range or water heater that he 
sold. 

The “monthly special” is also an ac- 
tivity which is serving to coordinate our 
efforts with those of the dealer. There 
is always one outstanding piece of mer- 
chandise at an attractive price being 
featured. Every dealer is invited to par- 
ticipate, either through personal solici- 
tation or by letter. This idea has been 
bringing splendid results, and will be 
continued indefinitely. 

The best way to build load is through 
dealer sales of merchandise. To bring 
this about, it is my idea that there must 
be a definite program under way at all 
times. Then go to the dealers and there 
is little difficulty experienced in getting 
whole-hearted cooperation. 

In laying out these plans, there is one 
principle to be followed, and that is 
that whatever is done there must be an 
opportunity for the dealer to make a 
profit on the merchandise. If that factor 


gratifying. is lacking, there can be no success. 
TABLE I. 
Lamp Bulb Study Lamp Reflector Type Pin-it-up Added Lighting 
Sales Sales Lamp Sales >» Ete. Sales in K.W. 

Q Cc D Q Cc D Q Cc D Q Cc D Q Sales 
109,100 54,155 234,144 2700 1521 1217 1650 995 1410 3800 2231 1676 848 1088.44 
Combined 
(C) and (D) 288,299 2738 2405 3907 
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By C. J. GALLOWAY 


Merchandise Promotion, The Washington 
Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 


As time goes on, we are becoming 
more and more accustomed to working 
together. Each one is more ready to 
work for the good of all. For that rea- 
son the word “coordination” seems to 
me to more nearly express the situation 
than “cooperation.” The latter seems 
to express something that you ask for or 
we to get—something that is solicited. 

ereas, we are now past that stage and 
into the partnership stage. The coop- 
eration is a matter of common agree- 
ment, and there remains only the co- 
ordination of effort on the part of the 
company and the dealers for the com- 
mon good. 

€ 


Customers Make Use of 
Extra Electricity 


That the “free electricity” and the 
“half off on extra electricity” offers of 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. and 
Midland Counties Public Service Corp. 
have brought material results to con- 
sumers and to the company, as well as 
to the electrical trade, have been proved 
by recent figures compiled. 

At the end of May it was shown that 
during that month 2,162,028 kw.-hr. 
more had been used by consumers this 
year than for the same month last year. 
Since Jan. 1 consumers had used more 
than 7,246,370 kw.-hr. over a corre- 
sponding period last year. During May 
it was found that 64.5 per cent of all 
the consumers used an increased amount 
of electricity. 


® Reno Evectricat Contractors and 
Dealers Association sponsored a Better 
Light-Better Sight week beginning April 
22 at which Leo. G. Gianini and W. E. 
Carlson, of the incandescent lamp de- 
partment of the General Electric Co., 
San Francisco, were featured at a series 
of lecture meetings before service clubs 
and Parent Teachers Association. The 
program culminated with a public edu- 
cational lecture in the Reno High School 
Auditorium. 
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Experience Teaches How to 
Sell Air Conditioning 


REPARED by one year’s hard ex- 

perience, the San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corp. has worked out a program 
for the promotion of air conditioning 
this year which has all the earmarks of 
producing very substantial results. In 
brief, the program this year consists of 
a means whereby the power company 
can sift out the prospects for the coop- 
erating manufacturers of air condition- 
ing equipment and thus concentrate at- 
tention on the really good prospects. 


George E. Zelhart, in charge of this 
activity for the company, reports that 
last year 91.75 hp. in air conditioning 
was sold, embodying refrigeration jobs. 
Two hundred buyer contacts were made, 
out of which 87 surveys were made. 
Twenty-three of the surveyed jobs were 
sold in 1934. Giving excellent coopera- 
tion were the General Electric Co., Frig- 
idaire and Westinghouse. This year the 
York Ice Machinery Corp. and Carrier 
Engineering Co. have joined and set 
themselves up to give equally good co- 
operation. Many of the prospects sur- 
veyed, where the job could not be sold 
immediately, had ducts installed pre- 
paratory to future buying of the equip- 
ment. 


Mr. Zelhart found that the general 
acceptance of air conditioning was in 
direct ratio to the pioneer work done 
by the power company. It was recom- 
mended therefore that more promo- 
tional work be done this year and that 
the activity be expanded. It was also 
planned to get at the promotional work 
much earlier. 


SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT AND POWER CORPORATION 
MIDLAND COUNTIES PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


COMFORT COOLING SURVEY AND ESTIMATE 


Customer's Na 


Type of Apphestion 
Selesmon 


b Survey Made by 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Power Supply Available Volts 
Summer Water Temp 


OCCUPANTS 
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Two main obstacles were found in 
practice last year. The first was the 
price of the equipment. The second was 
that it was difficult to get around to all 
the prospects on the first hot day of the 
season. In other words, delay in reach- 
ing the prospects when they felt an 
acute need for air conditioning caused 
the loss of some good business ‘perhaps. 

It was also found that there was a 
great deal of running around over the 
big system chasing up prospects who 
turned out to be poor prospects and not 
really in a position to buy. There was 
considerable useless travel and it was 
found that the prospects had no idea 
of the cost of the equipment. 

TeacH SALes STAFF 

The first step taken was to give all 
power salesmen of the company a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of air conditioning. 
It was not desired to make air condi- 
tioning engineers out of them or to have 
them specify equipment. The purpose 
was to teach them to know what air 
conditioning was and to be able to make 
out the survey sheets prepared by the 
company. Accordingly, the “climateer” 
course of the General Electric Co., a 
correspondence course, was used, all 
salesmen signing up. All but four com- 
pleted the course. 

The survey chart, illustrated here- 
with, was especially designed to get 


Survey form used by power sales- 

men to send to the main office for 

a rough estimate of cost. Note the 
type of information obtained 





MISCELLANEOUS SOURCE OF HEAT 
ELECTRICAL DEVICES 














from the prospect all pertinent infor- 
mation regarding conditions on the 
premises so that a rough estimate of 
cost could be worked up by the main 
office. It has space for listing the num- 
ber of occupants, present ventilating 
equipment, miscellaneous sources of 
heat, monthly bills for the past year 
and heat transmission factors. The back 
page is squared off to facilitate making 
a rough diagram to scale of the prem- 
ises to be conditioned. 

Salesmen on contacting prospects this 
year fill out this rough survey sheet. 
It is sent to the main office and an 
approximate estimate of the price is 
worked up. The salesman is phoned the 
price by the main office and the pros- 
pect is contacted again. If he is still 
interested he is considered a real pros- 
pect and then either Mr. Zelhart or 
Cornell, his associate, who work exclu- 
sively on the air conditioning prospects, 
take a dealer with them to visit the 
prospect and to quote definitely on an 
installation. This saves mileage and 
time both of the dealer and of the util- 
ity. The survey sheet is kept on file so 
that in case a prospect does not close 
at the time he can be contacted later 
with all the facts in hand. 

Mr. Zelhart found that one preval- 
ent impression was held generally about 
air conditioning. When talked to, a 
prospect always says something like 
this. “Oh, I thought that there was 
something I could get that I could just 
plug in like a radio and that would 
cost about $60 and cool the whole 
house” which was always accompanied 
by a sweeping gesture of the hands indi- 
cating the whole of the house. 

In relations with the dealers it is 
strictly understood that the prospect is 
open to all dealers, yet it has been found 
that those who cooperated last year 
obtained considerable business and those 
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who decided to play a lone hand were 
not as effective in their sales work. 

The plan has the advantage to the 
manufacturer and dealer that his work 
is concentrated on really live prospects. 

In support of the program a very 
effective mailing piece was prepared by 
the advertising department. It repro- 
duced enthusiastic letters from a variety 
of users of air conditioning, each of 
which stressed some particular benefit 
to his business derived from it. 


San Diego Dealers 
Follow Up Exposition 


66 AGIC WORD” contest in con- 
junction with the series of 
fourteen 15-min. radio broadcasts over 
‘local stations formed the chief promo- 
tional follow-up of the Bureau of Radio 
and Electrical Appliances of San Diego 
County in June. The follow-up feature 
was to cash in on the already aroused 
public interest in electric refrigerators 
as a result of the 1935 Refrigeration 
Show held at the San Diego Hotel Pom- 
peiian Room near the first of May. 

The show itself was a success in every 
sense of the word, measured by results. 
An experimental course was adopted in 
holding the show as an open house 
with hourly demonstrations during a 
12-hour period each day. Miss Florence 
Miller, hostess and demonstrator, also 
had a unique “television mind” read- 
ing act which attracted considerable 
attention. Approximately 2,500 people 
attended the show, yet more than 50 
refrigerators were sold to prospects 
obtained at the show one week after it 
closed. Hundreds of names of prospects 
definitely in the market for refrigerators 
were secured and it was estimated that 
at least 150 refrigerators would be sold 
as the result of that promotion. A 
‘studied attempt was made to appeal 
only to owners or to those definitely 
interested, since no door prizes were ad- 
vertised or given, or free samples 
either. 

The “magic word” contest was con- 
ducted along lines sirnilar to previous 
radio contests of the Bureau. The con- 
test employed the names of the various 
refrigerators sold in San Diego, out of 
which contestants were to try to write 
as many words as possible, not using 
any letter in the name twice. Blanks 
were available at refrigerator dealers 
and the prizes offered were season ticket 
books to the exposition, with concession 
tickets as consolation prizes. 

Another activity undertaken under the 
leadership of J. Clark Chamberlain, 
secretary-manager, was a series of meet- 
ings of refrigerator dealers to work out 
ways and means to curb voluntarily 
unbusinesslike practices, chiefly pro- 
miscuous discounting and trade-ins. A 
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committee was appointed and an agree- 
ment suitable to dealers was finally 


reached. This agreement was to be 
signed. One copy of the document was 
to be framed or otherwise preserved 
for use in his own establishment by the 
dealer and the other filed in the office 
of the Bureau. 

It was further agreed to hold twice 
monthly luncheon meetings of refrig- 
erator dealers and distributors for the 
purpose of discussing other mutual 
problems and stimulating refrigeration 
business generally. 


Contractors Sponsor 
San Jose Lighting School 


ETERMINED to bring themselves 

up to date with the latest develop- 
ments in lighting so as to cash in on the 
greatly aroused national interest in Bet- 
ter Light-Better Sight, the electrical 
contractors of Santa Clara County 
sponsored and participated in an edu- 
cational course in modern illumination 
on seven successive Tuesday nights end- 
ing May 28. Meetings were held at 
the Chamber of Commerce in San Jose, 
beginning April 16, and each Tuesday 
night at 8:00 until May 28. 

Realizing that the public had become 
awakened to the need for better illum- 
ination, the electrical contractors met 
with W. E. Carlson, of the Incandescent 
Lamp Department, General - Electric 
Co., and William Bowler, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., San Jose, to outline 
a procedure for such a course. It was 
felt that the best interests of lighting 
would be served best with the coopera- 
tion of all representatives of the light- 
ing profession. 

First negotiations came as the result 
of a meeting in March, at which W. E. 
Carlson and Leo G. Gianini, of the G. 
E. Co., outlined the science of seeing 
as a new conception of lighting and 
just exactly what this would mean in 


The last session of the lighting 
school was held at Stanford Univer- 
sity lighting laboratories 


terms of greater sales to the electrical 
contractor-dealer. Leo Gianini, due to 
his wide field experience and because of 
his illumination courses conducted at 
Stanford University, was asked to ar- 
range the program. Mr. Gianini ar- 
ranged the meetings in cooperation with 
Carl O. Martin, Benjamin Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.; Clark Baker, Sr., 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau; A. T. 
Bergeron, The Miller Co.; Fred Well- 
house, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co.; Robert G. Dummel, 
Holophane Co., Inc.; W. J. Delehanty, 
General Electric Co. and Dr. Leland H. 
Brown, of Stanford University. The 
final conference on May 28 was held at 
the Illumination Testing Laboratory at 
Stanford University under Dr. Brown’s 
direction. At this time practical demon- 
stration of the value of higher inten- 
sities in office lighting were made. An 
office was lighted to an intensity of 
from 75 to 100 foot-candles which illus- 
trated dramatically the necessity for 
such levels of illumination. 

In the preliminary negotiations it 
was agreed that at least fifteen electrical 
contractors would take the course. 
When the first meeting was held at- 
tendance was 50, at least 35 of which 
were from contractor-dealer establish- 
ments. This level of attendance was 
maintained throughout the remainder of 
the course. 

The first program dealt with the se- 
lection of lighting equipment and lat- 
est developments in various lines. The 
second session dealt with new simpli- 
fied layout manuals for solution of 
typical problems. The third session 
dealt with solution of typical shop 
lighting problems such as fruit can- 
neries, printing layouts, laundries, auto 
repair shops, wash and grease racks. 
The fourth session dealt with typical 
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store and office lighting problems. The 
fifth session dealt with outdoor lighting 
for recreational purposes. Session No. 
6 was devoted to in-built lighting in its 
application to lodge rooms, dining 
rooms, bars, stores, hotel lobbies, etc. 
The last session was devoted to analyz- 
ing equipment manufacturers’ claims 
by test at the Stanford testing labora- 
tory, as previously described. 

As a result of these lighting classes 
it is confidentally expected that the 
levels of illumination will be much im- 
proved in the Santa Clara region and 
that contractors will derive many wir- 
ing installations as the result. 
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Sell Selves Good Light; 
Then Sell Customers 


| he the belief that good lighting, like 
everything else, begins at home, the 
home lighting campaign of Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. has been arranged 
upon that sound basis. In other words, 
the first job was that of selling the 
employees of the company, and electri- 
cal dealers too, upon the need for good 
home illumination and the means to 
obtain it. This was done prior to the 
installation of a home lighting depart- 
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ment, consisting of a group of trained 
women lighting representatives who 
called at the homes of people in the 
company’s system by appointment to 
demonstrate the amount of light needed 
in any location in the home. 

Likewise, in support of the activity, 
an intensive advertising campaign was 
developed by the Strang & Prosser Ad- 
vertising Agency of the company, util- 
izing newspapers, radio and direct mail 
to introduce the new service to cus- 
tomers of the company. Dealers in 
electrical goods, department stores, fur- 
niture stores and hardware stores were 
contacted and encouraged not only to 
carry the I.E.S. approved merchandise 
but also to tie-in with advertising. 

A shopping tour by the girls who 
were to contact the public was made 
to all the dealers, wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers interested in home lighting 
equipment. This gave them an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with deal- 
ers and dealer stocks and also to talk 
the lighting program over with the 
dealers. A direct mail program to the 
dealers advising them of the depart- 
ment, about the I.E.S. approved lamps, 
and of the advertising schedule was also 
used effectively. 





Customers are being referred by the 
girls to the various dealers, depending 
upon with whom they desire to trade, 
and with reference to the availability 
of lighting equipment needed in the 
home. 


A tie-in was made with optometrists 
and eye specialists offering the services 
of the demonstrators to the optometrists 
as a means by which they could assure 
their patients the ability to enjoy com- 
plete satisfaction from eye corrections 
prescribed in spectacles. 


The employee end of the campaign 
was most interesting. It consisted of 
meetings, a letter writing contest on 
“What Better Lighting Means in My 
Home” with I.E.S. lamps as prizes, and 
demonstrations of the equipment and of 
the work of the new department. Dem- 
onstrations in employees’ homes have 
been arranged for the majority of em- 
ployees. As a result of this trial use 
of L.E.S. lamps 53.5 per cent of the 
initial home lighting calls to customers 
came as a result of employee leads. 


The lighting program is one of the 
company “trail blazing” efforts to bring 
“the abundant light” to its customers 
by means of abundant electricity. 


A Summary of the Dealer Reports Compiled by Associations, Societies, or Bureaus, or Dealer Contact Departments of Utilities 
































| San Diego Cons. San Joaquin Lt. & | _ Bo. Calif. Utah Power & Wash. Water ] oe 
P.G &E. Co! G. & E. Co. P. Corp.* Edison Co., Ltd.‘ Lt. Co.5 Power Co.® Idaho Power Co 
APPLIANCE | *April | 5 Mos. } Year to Year to | Year to | “*April Year to "FY 1 “*April | Year to 
1935 Dee.-April | May 1935 date May 1935 | date May 1935 date 1935 date May 1935} date 1935 | date 

Ranges...........| 124] 493] 36] 111] 166] 677| 601] 2,386] 239| 637] 42| 193| 420| 998 | 
Water Heaters... 35 | 164 62| 187 60 | 323 314 | 1,375 | 345 | 78 12 79 
Air Heaters—aux. 133 | 2,047 21 | 505 (ae 3 oe | 98 57 275 3 14 | 
Air Heaters, 220.. .| 36 EN knces 8 ony a 7 292 | pada Te 
Refrigerators......| 3,431 9,814 309 | 1,570 1,104 | 2,808 | 4,247 | 11,738 | 749 | 1,612 | 808 | 2,502 467 1,102 | 
Dishwashers... .. 6 WT cc xara 4 | 10 eS | 1 | 2 | 
Washers..........| 2,032 | 10,340 255 | 1,059 270 | 1,461 2,486 | 11,228 | 650 | 2,813 | 392 1,749 331 1,559 | 
Ironers...... = sae ho. cae be 36 | 180 70 | 239 349 | 1,635 28 116 | 36 157 21 161 
Vac. Cleaners.....| 1,862 | 8,836 117 590 87 414 783 | 4,186 498 | 1,821 161 878 86 349 
Radios........ ..| 5,423 | 28,992 624 | 3,874 280 | 2,066 | 3,528 | 18,948 | 571 | 3,098 492 | 3,043 215 | 1,294 
NOR ficsokss winks | 412 | 1,450] 126 306| 89} 391| 457] 1,533} 93] 749 93 384 21 143 
Cookers, Caseroles.| ..... ss og 15 | 82 | 18 | 76 64; 193] 17 334 -233 970 3 
ES cm mite 6 fad wi sine & 288 | 1,141 321 | 1,464 | 1,483 | 5,984] 621 | 2,522| 453 | 2,033 231 | 1,074 
Wafile Irons... |... 2... | 110} “642 | 85} “501 | “457 | 11899 | 169 | 728} 135| 656] 42| 381 
MN ese hades cad aa 169 901 101 556 706 | 2,708 307 1,275 363 1,804 84 424 
Table Stoves, etc..| ..... | ..... 19 238 97 | 512 302 | 1,217 376 | 1,745 133 471 
Heating Pads.....| ..... eo a 32 Pei sec 160 | 1,032 91 555 95 451 12 131 
eee eee Snot ap Penis bike ‘ 69 319 208 | 711 
Coffee Makers... .| PES 121 547 82} 452| 364] 1,599 164 | 509 342 1,343 66 385 
Sewing Machines..| 1,403 | 5,811 19 79 | .. Wye a et : | 73 35 
RI 5:0 68s 2: Se Re ee A dau rs 74 443 348 | 1,797 172 672 332 | 1,202 9 111 
EES Ae careeee Diet ds |B o's os 7 Ss) Barer 254 362 | 13 29 | 24 | 5 6 36 
pee WOMMNOTS. . gE kis ce Pace ss Preis D WeWwis Bodeatie Piscine Pies cau B Sens i 
Sun Lamps....... eS OP ae Bsc ats I Sediaieilen: ae 36 152 | 8| 38] 1; 19 8 99 
Reflector Lamps...) ..... eee ee oR i fe ee ME ck Paces | OT | 141 | 383 128 669 
ES ee eee ee Deedee ates Pitas | 1,422 | 5,987 259 | 2,089 
Yard Lights......| ..... re cae he i) Of 3 ee ee eee baci, 
Misc. Small Appl..| ..... | ..... 220 | 1,133 | 144) 685 550 | 2,200 4 | 
Total Dealers.....| ..... | 1,400] ..... |... ao Dea Me SEN Sis bora E aeate ho | 
CE Mas a We gar ee a ai re soe | Reet 527 ae |} 243+ 














* May Report was not available at time of going to press. + Arithmetical average number of dealers reporting since first of the year 

1P. G. and E. reports obtained only on major appliances upon which accurate reports are available from dealers’ accounts. Total dealers include gas as 
well as electric dealers. First report of year 1935 starts with Dec., 1934 and will be cumulative from that month. 

2Gathered by Bureau of Radio and Electric Appliances of San Diego County. Clocks, fans included under miscellaneous. 

® Includes dealer reports from Midland Counties Public Service Corp. territory also. Compiled by Valley Electrical Supply Co. 

“Includes reports from dealers on San Joaquin Valley system of the company as well as Southern California areas served. Comparative figures of same 
month last year indicates improvement. 

5Includes Utah Power & Light Co. territory in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. Also Western Colorado Power Co. territory. 

* Dealer sales only for Spokane and company’s territory. Company sales not included. Table stoves, grills included with cookers. 

7 Figures compiled by Electrical Equipment Sales Association. 
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In the Realm of Science + + + 


Deveted to the research and scientific developments which affect the electrical industry and 


which are being carried on in the engineering departments of Western universities. 





Edited 


this month by J. Hugo Johnson, head of the Electrical Engineering Dept., University of Idaho 








Utility Taxation—The 
Forgotten Problem 


AXATION is one of the difficult 
problems of the day, and it is evi- 
dent from the present tendency of 
the state and federal governments that 
something will have to be done to re- 
duce the taxes or there will have to be 
a more equitable distribution of the 
taxes between the private utilities who 
pay a high tax and the municipal sys- 
tems who pay little or no tax. 

Municipal systems are practically tax 
free by virtue of state and federal laws 
which exempt them from taxation. How- 
ever, in Washington, the municipal sys- 
tems pay a small 3 per cent tax on gross 
revenue and the city of Seattle pays 6 
per cent. These taxes are very small 
compared with the taxes paid by the pri- 
vate utilities. 

In the constitutions which were 
framed and adopted in the states of 
Washington and Idaho relating to rev- 
enue and taxation provided that the 
Legislature shall provide by statute a 
uniform and equal rate of assessment 
and taxation on all property according 
to its value in money, but they provided 
exemption of the payment of taxes on 
federal, state and county property and 
municipal systems. It is evident from 
the following facts that these framers 
of the constitutions had no conception 
of the enormous amount of municipal 
property which would be eliminated 
from the tax rolls by virtue of these ex- 
emptions. 

The amount of tax free property in 
Washington is enormous, and because 
of the fact that it is tax free, it is a detri- 
ment to the state. The situation in 
Idaho is of a similar nature, but not as 
extensive as it might be. 

Municipal systems in Idaho pay no 
taxes whatsoever, but yet make many 
preposterous claims about their mu- 
nicipal systems even though they do 
not operate on the same basis as the pri- 
vate systems who pay some of the high- 
est tax rates in the country, and who 
are thus sharing more than their just 
proportion of the tax burden. The mu- 
nicipal systems which confine their serv- 
ices to a small portion of the country 
should be taxed the same as the private 
systems. There is no just basis for the 
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selfish attitude that “municipals” should 
not be taxed and they should assume the 
responsibility of sharing their portion 
of the tax burden, as do the other towns 
in the state which pay for the services 
of the tax-paying private utilities. It is 
not fair that the people in the rest of 
the state should pay the taxes which are 
not paid by the municipal systems. The 
amount that these systems would pay 
were they taxed the same as the private 
systems is enormous and will be dis- 
cussed later. The fact that the people 
in the rest of the state pay these taxes 
is a situation which should be altered. 

From a study of the taxes paid by two 
prominent private utilities in Washing- 
ton and Idaho, taxes that should be paid 
by the municipal systems (were they 
taxable as are the private systems) can 
be obtained. Some very comprehensive 
and reliable data were obtained on this 
subject and these very conservative fig- 
ures will give an idea as to the tax 
exempt situation relative to the munici- 
pal systems in Idaho and Washington. 


The largest municipal system in 
Washington is that owned by the city 
of Seattle, valued at about $50,000,000. 
With the exception of a small 6 per cent 
tax, the entire electric power system of 
the city of Seattle is exempt from taxa- 
tion. The Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co., which operates in that district, pays 
a large tax to the counties, state and 
federal governments, and in so doing 
pays more than its just share of the 
taxes. But yet the city of Seattle pays 
little taxes and the electric power rates 
as paid to it are very little different 
from the private power systems in that 
district. A conservative figure for the 
amount of taxes the city of Seattle 
would pay were it taxed the same as the 
private system, would be about $800,- 
000. This tax would go to support the 
county, state and federal governments 
as do those taxes paid by the private 
systems. 

Because the Seattle system is exempt 
from taxation one might think that its 


rates would be a great deal less than 
those charged by the private companies, 
but a report by the Federal Power Com- 
mission shows that the rates of the 
Seattle system in the smaller blocks of 
power are higher than those charged by 
the Washington Water Power Co., al- 
though the rates in the larger blocks of 
power are less. In other words, the 
small users of the electric power, or the 
residential customer, has to pay higher 
rates than those obtaining the same ser- 
vice from the Washington Water Power 
Co. 

The city of Tacoma has a municipal 
power system which is classed as one of 
the most efficient and best operated 
municipal systems in the United States. 
A study of the rates charged by that city 
showed that they were lower in every 
case than those charged by the private 
systems, but on further examination it 
was noted that if the city of Tacoma 
should pay the taxes that the private 
systems do in proportion to total in- 
come, it would be necessary for Tacoma 
to raise its rates to almost the same as 
the private utilities. 


Since the Seattle power system and 
the other municipal systems do pay a 
small 6 per cent gross revenue tax, it 
would be interesting to compare this 
small tax rate with the taxes and tax 
rate of the Washington Water Power 
Co. The following is a list of taxes and 
the amounts paid by the Washington 
Water Power Co. in 1933: 





Real and personal property.............. $498,650 
Occupational 3 per cent............ . 134,935 
Rs cru bua cic aces Kies ReS des 5,150 
nn PG i one newecavewnses 71,200 
ES Cc yascee dds ciwsdeane 5,249 
CRN TOOOIOD 6 i-6od se evade Sven i vee 293 
OS PPE See eee Te 2,522 
Electrician license and bonds............ 20 
Og Se ere eee oe 12,000 
NR bits hc tb eked own sicceeesacts 2,415 
I "wich whine oscdewtse ecbnees 6,350 
DE OD hide cbs cu aee csloivendedevcawe 111,820 
SE. Sia wadcncd-ddvadweedseuscuandes 9,429 
EE CE een alls one ope” caealale 98,000 
ee | SNES SEND. © esis cian Swede Sw dewas 16,896 

ee ee ee, ee ee as $958,055 


Since the gross revenue of the Wash- 
ington Water Power Co. in 1933 was 
$6,615,857, then per cent of income 
which goes for taxes is 17 per cent. 

The Washington State Legislature at 
the recent session has just imposed an- 
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other 3 per cent tax on the private utili- 


ties in Washington which brings the 
total percentage up to 20 per cent of 
gross revenue. This is not the tax on 
the income but on the gross revenue. 
No other industry has to pay as high a 
tax rate in proportion to its gross in- 
come as that. No company can pay this 
high a tax rate without affecting the 
salaries of its employees and hence the 
employees are helping to pay the taxes. 

Suppose the city of Seattle were taxed, 
some would say that they were doing 
nothing but taking the money out of 
one pocket and putting it into another, 
but the taxes paid by the people in 
Seattle are just the same as any others; 
so the people in Seattle are not only 
paying the electric power bill at ap- 
proximately the same rate as those un- 
der private utilities, but they are not 
realizing any return in,the form of ben- 
efits from the taxes which they would 
if a private system were operating in 
Seattle and paying taxes. Since the in- 
come from power sales is the same for 
the city of Seattle in proportion to 
power sold, one wonders where the 
money is spent. The following is a 
summary of the Seattle system valua- 
tion, income from 1933 and the cor- 
responding expenditures: 


Actual valuation of the system........$43,000,000 
Bonded indebtedness .................-. 31,000,008 
Gross revenue—1933 .........cccccceee 4,940,905 
EN, ND6 4 cA Caan 0 oeMa s SERS 1,839,234 
re ren eer er ae 1,500,606 
SOREN Sgn caus so ueebws keh weadtcd 1,417,145 
| RRS ie ye eae ee are 183,919 


It is evident from the above tabula- 
tion where the money is spent that is 
taken in from the sale of the electric 


power. It is also noted that the bonded 
indebtedness of the system is almost 
three-fourths of the valuation. This 


enormous bonded indebtedness makes it 
necessary to pay almost 30 per cent of 
the gross income as interest on the 
bonds. The point to bring out here is 
that should the city of Seattle have to 
pay the $800,000 tax bill where would 
it raise this sum? From the expendi- 
tures, it is seen that she would not be 
able to pay this tax without a radical 
change in operations, increasing rates 
or by extending the time of retirement 
of the bords from 31 years to a longer 
period. How is it that the private utili- 
ties are able to pay taxes and yet operate 
their system on the same rates charged 
by the municipal systems? 

Of interest is the amount of taxes that 
the other municipal systems would pay 
were they taxed the same as the private 
systems. The following list of the cities 
and towns in the state of Washington 
which have in whole or in part their 
own municipal power systems gives the 
amount of taxes these cities would have 
to pay if they were taxed the same as 
the Washington Water Power Co. and 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
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0 a Se eS ee ae $ 819,000 
NE An 3.0 i. din WSs BWikaie o Boa es de knee 321,817 
SE ins duds ease edt ws Oa Se ware Wad 20,040 
OS SARE ee: ee Ka 18,477 
EY ot 32S atrarccwoc 6 REAM oe ska Pt od 17,134 
Cashmere Dei ew er owes evbuasduee 9,004 
ee tae Ds ea a aor ey ce x 8,315 
Blaine ..... 3,565 
Chewelah a at ote deal mata ‘ 2,403 
PC cacaccaescbiawness mean 1,907 
Ps s Ch cad +i Ae eae ebak eee ca Oe 1,351 
UP HS vas kes caeed Feed ee ehevies 1,094 

inant eh. ee ee ee $1,224,310 


On summing up the taxes that should 
be paid by these cities it is found that 
the large sum of $1,224,310 would be 
paid to the county, state and federal 
governments. One might say that the 
total population of these cities is a great 
portion of the population of the state 
and hence should have little effect on 
the operations in the rest of the state. 





Tax Municipal Operations 
on the Same Basis as the 
Private Companies and 
Distribute the Tax Burden 
Equitably, Lower the Con- 
sumer’s Power Bills and 
Eliminate the “Flexible” 


Yardstick in Measuring 
Utility Efficiency 


This is not logical or fair as the people 
in the above-mentioned towns pay the 
same taxes that the others pay and still 
pay the same power bill which in turn 
does not add to the tax coffers of the 
state. 

While this situation prevails in Idaho 
it is not as evident as in Washington. 
However, if the municipal systems in 
Idaho had to pay taxes, the amount paid 
by them would be a cent of 
their revenue that in the 
state of Washington. 

In Idaho taxation of the private utili- 
ties is very unfair as they are sharing 
more than their just portion of the taxes 
in this state. The high taxes paid by one 
company not only have caused the com- 
pany much grief, but also vitally affect- 
ed the workers who are wage earners. 
It is the old story that the consumers or 
the workers in the companies pay the 
tax bill no matter who is taxed or how 
the tax is applied because the consumer 
pays the electric power bill and the em- 
ployees receive the wage cuts or are 
affected in other ways. 

The following is the total revenue for 
a well known company in Idaho and the 
taxes paid by that commas in 1933. 

Total revenue....$3,798,79% 

(, ge 816.655 

Taxes paid in per 

cent of gross 
revenue 22 per cent 
It has been said that this is one of the 


greater per 
than 


gross 





highest tax rates on basis of gross rev- 
enue paid by any utility. It is evident 
that no utility can pay this high a tax 
rate without affecting the wages of its 
employees and affecting the electric 
power rates charged by it. This com- 
pany has tried to lower its rates, but its 
taxes have been on the increase so this 
has been difficult: hence, the consumer 
of the electric power pays the taxes be- 
cause he does not enjoy lower rates. 

Is it not time, then, that some thought 
be given to lowering taxes? Lowering 
taxes on the private systems and prop- 
erly taxing the municipal systems would 
greatly reduce the power rates and hence 
the customer would be aided. 

The kilowatt-hour tax bill now in 
effect here in Idaho places a tax of one- 
half mill on each kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity generated in Idaho on private 
but not on municipal operations. It 
came at a time when the companies were 
doing everything possible to keep men 
employed as unemployment was on the 
increase. When this sudden tax was 
placed on a prominent private utility in 
Idaho, that company laid off about 150 
men within the next few months whose 
total income about $175,000 per 
vear or an amount approximating the 
kilowatt-hour tax for one year. These 
very men were taxpayers in the state of 
Idaho and were drawing a legitimate 
wage from a progressive company. Now 
that they had been laid off and their 
income stopped, it is seen that the work- 
men were paying the kilowatt-hour tax 
bill. In like manner, the consumers 
were paying the kilowatt-hour tax be- 
cause the company was contemplating 
a reduction of rates, which it could not 
do upon application of the tax. 

In a of all these things just dis- 
cussed, (1) non-taxing of the municipal 
systems, (2) high taxes paid by the pri- 
vate systems, (3) underrated salaries of 
the employees, (4) decreased payrolls 
and (5) allowing the rest of the state 
paying for taxes which the municipal 
should pay, there should be a more even 
distribution of the tax burden by taxing 
the municipal systems and thus plac- 
ing them on an equitable basis with the 
private systems. They then will have 
no reason for making a great number of 
false assertions which in turn place the 
private companies in a poor light with 
the public. This dissention toward the 
private companies places the employees 
in an embarrassing position because 
people will place them in the same light 
as they think of the companies as a 
whole. The wrong public 
detrimental to the proper 
any company. 


was 


attitude is 
operation of 


Advocating neither private nor muni- 
cipal ownership, it is only fair to place 
these two types of systems on the same 
basis. A flexible “yardstick” isn’t much 
help to an oyertaxed consumer. 





Operating-Economics Problems + + + 








Standardization Leads to 
Distribution Economies 


HERE is no royal road to lower 
such costs nor can a magic wand 
be waved toinstantaneously reduce 
all the distribution costs. It is a slow up- 
hill battle because so much distribution 
equipment and related facilities are al- 
ready installed in the field and are 
working, that economies can only be 
made slowly with existing facilities, but 
extensions and new facilities should be 
installed by the methods outlined in 
this paper. The longer the delay, the 
slower will be lowering of the total 
system distribution costs. 

The problem can be classified under 
two headings: 

1. The policy of the management 
of the company. 

2. The changes in the art of the 
distribution of electrical energy. The 
solution proposed is general to all com- 
panies, the writer having no one par- 
ticular company in mind. 


Tue Pouicy oF THE MANAGEMENT 


The coordination and cooperation of 
several departments are required to 
properly solve this problem. The func- 
tions of each department involved 
should be clearly set forth and each de- 
partment perform its own duties and 
not attempt functions that are not as- 
signed to it. 

The departments involved are as 
follows: 


(a) Engineering 
(b) Purchasing and Warehousing 
(c) Operating and Construction 


(a) Engineering Department 


The Engineering Department should 
prepare and issue standards for all 
classes of distribution equipment and 
materials including poles, hardware, 
cross-arms, insulators, wire, cables, pot- 
heads, etc. They should be called com- 
pany standards. 

These standards should comply with 
the regulations of State Railroad Com- 
mission and other state political bodies 
having jurisdiction and shall also con- 
form with the best practices as agreed 
at meetings with representatives of the 
company’s operating department. All 
testing of distribution material and 
equipment should be done by the En- 
gineering Department and a periodical 
check made at definite intervals on pur- 
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chased materials to be certain that they 
comply with the company’s standards. 


(b) Purchasing Department 

The Purchasing Department should 
be authorized to purchase only ma- 
terials listed in the company’s standards 
and such material only should be kept 
in stock. There is no justifiable rea- 
son for a multiplicity of similar ma- 
terials not standard to be purchased 
and stocked. Adherence to this policy 
will reduce the number of small leaks 
that undoubtedly cost the company con- 
siderable money during a year’s time. 
Warehousing costs will be reduced due 
to the lesser number of materials car- 
ried in stock all over the system. 





Distribution Costs 

Second Prize Answer to 
the Question: “How Can 
the Cost of Electric Dis- 
tribution Be Lowered?” 





Only the highest grades of materials 
should be purchased, although the first 
cost may be a little higher than “jerry” 
material, the annual cost to the com- 
pany will be materially less. Such sug- 
gestions as buying crooked, knotty 
poles, substituting iron wire for cop- 
per, etc., are definitely wrong as the 
annual cost to company will be in- 
creased, in addition to the reaction of 
the general public to such a procedure. 


(c) Operation Department 

The Operating Department should 
construct all lines and install all ma- 
terial and eqiupment as instructed by 
the company’s standards. Individual 
representatives of this department 
should not be encouraged to install or 
construct distribution facilities with ma- 
terial or equipment that is not standard. 
A rigid engineering design should be 
followed in all cases and all facilities 
installed in all parts of the system 
should have similar construction. Rug- 
ged individualism has no place if low 


cost distribution’ facilities are de- 
manded. 

The management must have confi- 
dence in the capability of the personnel 
of its various departments and there- 
fore enforce such rules as will limit 
to a minimum the overlapping of duties 
and responsibilities of the several de- 
partments. 


CHANGES IN THE ART OF ELECTRIC 
DISTRIBUTION 


The changes in the art of electric dis- 
tribution will be discussed under the 
following sub-titles. 

(a) Zone type substations. 

(b) Primary distribution system de- 

sign. 

(c) Secondary distribution system de- 
sign. 

(d) Distribution transformers. 

(e) Voltage regulation. 

(f) Merchandising of electric appli- 
ances as affecting overall cost 
of distribution facilities. 

These subjects have a very definite 
bearing upon distribution system costs. 
There are new ideas proposed, which 
may appear radical to the reader; how- 
ever, the hope of lower distribution 
costs lie in such directions and un- 
doubtedly many changes or even abol- 
ishment of existing practices must be 
made in order to arrive at a desired 
goal. 


(a) Zone Substations 


Urban substations usually require 
much property and building space 
which may not -be fully developed or 
occupied for a number of years. The 
annual carrying charge on such prop- 
erty and building space is considerable 
and distribution accounts are burdened 
with this expense. 

The present distribution substations, 
especially urban, are quite large and 
very expensive. As the density of the 
domestic load grows, instead of in- 
creasing the facilities at the large urban 
substations, an underground zone sta- 
tion should be installed at the load 
center of the particular feeder to be 
relieved. Such a zone station is fed at 
high voltage (12 kv) from the main 
stepdown station and has an installed 
transformer capacity from 1000 to 2000 
kva. Single phase transformers equip- 
ped with load ratio control should be 
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used, thus giving as good a regulation 
as possible to the area by the voltage 
regulating methods now used. 

Such zone stations have many advan- 
tages which are as follows: 

1. No additional property required 
as these stations are located in the 
streets. Franchises give the legal right 
to build manholes in the streets. 

2. Minimum of first cost, as only 
small increments of station capacity 
are added when required. Estimated 
cost of such stations varies from $11 to 
$13 per installed kva. 

3. Reduction of spare station equip- 
ment, no spare capacity installed. Too 
much capital is now tied up in spare 
station equipment, which again burdens 
the distribution accounts. 

4. Reduced operating expense as 
these stations are fully automatic, that 
is, shifting load from one supply line 
to the other. Two 12-kv. lines are re- 
quired to give good service and auto- 
matic reclosing on the 4-kv. or low 
voltage lines. 

5. The 12-kv. lines supplying the 
zone station can be used to supply other 
loads making a more complete use of 
the 12-kv. facilities. 

6. These small stations are quickly 
installed and a few standard designs 
will serve for a long time, thus reduc- 
ing engineering design expense and 
greatly reducing construction cost. 

7. Better service to the customer as 
a failure of station equipment only in- 
volves customers in a limited area. 

8. Allows the use of “spot” network 
equipment for large office building or 
apartments while still using the exist- 
ing radial distribution facilities for the 
less densely scattered loads, where a 
secondary network system is entirely 
too expensive in first cost. 


(b) Primary Distribution System 
Design 

Studies have been made of distribu- 
tion systems of different voltages such 
as 4- and 12-kv. giving the annual cost 
in relation to average installed trans- 
former capacity. The results of these 
studies clearly show some voltages are 
uneconomical for certain load densi- 
ties. The recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Industrial loads should be sup- 
plied by 12-kv. feeders, preferably feed- 
ers having voltage regulators at the 
substation. 

2. Residential and commercial loads 
should be fed by 12-kv. feeders when 
the average installed transformer rat- 
ing in the area under consideration 
exceeds 25 kva. 

3. Residential and commercial loads 
should be fed from 4-kv. feeders when 
the average installed transformer rat- 
ing in the area under consideration is 


less than 25 kva. 
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4. Zone substations of low capacity, 
say 1500 kva., 12/4-kv., located at the 
load center of a 4-kv. radial distribu- 
tion system reduces the annual cost of 
such a distribution system, so that it is 
more economical to serve that area at 
4 kv. than 12 kv. when the average in- 
stalled transformer capacity in the area 
under discussion is 32 kva. or less. 

All costs used in these studies in- 
clude substation facilities with feeder 
regulators, poles, hardware, wires, 
transformers, and fuses, ducts and 
cables but no secondary wires, cross- 
arms, services or watthour meters. 

5. Secondary networks are not eco- 
nomical except in new areas where no 
distribution facilities exist. This state- 
ment does not apply to very dense loads 
such as new buildings, here the “spot” 
network is the correct system to use. 
The above statement is only true pro- 
vided the radial system is well designed 
and has but few failures per year. This 
is usually the case with all companies. 


(ce) Secondary Distribution System 
Design 

The use of present distribution facili- 
tiese is limited by the voltage regula- 
tion to the customer. It is only by a 
complete engineering analysis that good 
regulation with the least cost can ma- 
terialize. Mr. R. C. Powell has pub- 
lished in the periodical “Electric Light 
and Power” in April, 1927, a paper en- 
titled “Distribution Transformer Load- 
ing and Spacing,” which gives a com- 
plete mathematical analysis of the eco- 
nomical size of secondary copper in 
relation to transformer size and spac- 
ing. This is an exceedingly valuable 
paper that has not been given its proper 
place in literature of distribution facil- 
ity design. The distribution engineers 
should thoroughly acquaint themselves 
with this powerful analytical tool avail- 
able to them for assisting in solving 
their distribution problems. 

Studies made of secondary systems 
show a variety of wire sizes used, a 
great variation in the numbers of cus- 
tomers (of the same classes) fed from 
transformers of the same rating. The 
secondary system properly engineered 
and installed will certainly reduce dis- 
tribution costs. 


(d) Distribution Transformers 

Considerable saving can be made by 
standardizing the size of transformers 
used and carried in stock. Every im- 
provement of the art of transformer 
design should be utilized by the com- 
pany. Transformers should be bought 
with primary winding taps, with light- 
ning and surge gaps, with low radio 
interference and having a high grade 
iron to give as low a core loss as pos- 
sible. 

The Engineering Department can 
save money for the company by sup- 


plying data for the rehabilitation of old 
transformers returned to the warehouse. 
Such transformers often have excessive 
radio interference and can be rebuilt 
and returned to service. This proced- 
ure tends to reduce distribution costs. 


(e) Voltage Regulation 

The primary distribution lines, volt- 
ages of 4-, 6.9-, and 12-kv. in urban 
territory are now regulated at the sub- 
station with either bus regulators or 
individual line regulators. By the term 
regulators, is meant any device for 
raising or lowering the line voltage ex- 
cluding generating equipment. The re- 
sult of such methods of regulation are 
a different value of voltage regulation 
all along the primary line. At only 
one place on the line or feeder is the 
voltage regulation at the value desired; 
at all other points along the line it is 
a compromise. With the increasing 
use of motor driven loads in the home, 
such as refrigerators, dish washing 
equipment, etc., and such heavy loads 
as ranges, water heaters and space 
heating equipment, the present method 
of regulation is becoming more and 
more ineffective. As the cost of regula- 
tion is increasing, the feeder loads must 
be limited, the size of the copper con- 
ductors increased, and the area sup- 
plied by a feeder limited by voltage 
regulation instead of the load the facil- 
ities can safely carry. Better voltage 
regulation in a given area may mean 
the installation of a pole-type regulator 
or possibly a new feeder out of the sub- 
station at considerable expense. The 
solution to this part of the problem is 
the design of a small domestic voltage 
regulator to be installed in the home as 
part of the electrical equipment that 
the future customer will install. This 
regulator must be an electronic-actuated 
device using the principle of a d.c. 
saturated core reactor in connection 
with an auto-transformer. Such device 
has not been made specifically for the 
domestic customer but have been made 
for other commercial uses, though not 
exactly in the type mentioned. In gen- 
eral, the regulating equipment should 
be at the distribution panel in the do- 
mestic customer's residence instead of 
being installed at the substation thou- 
sands of feet away. With such a device 
installed in the home, low voltage trou- 
bles will be eliminated, flicker reduced 
to a minimum and the present distribu- 
tion facilities, such as transformers and 
wires can be greatly overloaded for 
short periods of time, considerably in- 
creasing the “use” factor of the distri- 
bution system. 

The overall cost of the distribution 
system will again be reduced by in- 
creasing the number of kilowatt-hours 
sold in any existing primary feeder 
area. 
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(f) Merchandising of Electric Ap- 
pliances As Affecting Overall 
Cost of Distribution Facilities 

It seems to the writer that the Com- 
mercial Department should cooperate 
much closer with the Operating De- 
partment while selling ranges, water 
heaters, etc. To obtain a better “use” 
factor, we must increase the destiny of 
the domestic load. Distribution studies 
made of the primary and secondary 
systems show that the total overall cost 
of these systems is not greatly increased 
by the addition of range and water 
heater loads, where one or two electric 


ranges are already connected to a par- 
ticular secondary circuit. The increase 
in cost of distribution facilities to serve 
additional ranges and water heaters in 
such cases is very low. The writer 
therefore proposes to modify the method 
of selling this equipment. Instead of 
waiting for prospective range and water 
heater purchasers to come to the office, 
the salesmen should obtain from the 
Operating Department the secondary 
circuits already having electric ranges 
connected thereto and visit these loca- 
tions attempting to interest the people 
in adjacent homes in the purchase of 


A Service Bureau for 


Customer Complaints 


HIS paper proposes: first, that 

the power company should main- 

tain no free service beyond the 
meter or service entrance of the con- 
sumer; second, that a separately organ-, 
ized company or bureau, with branches 
in cities and towns having electric serv- 
ice, and subsidized, if necessary, by the 
utilities and major appliance dealers, 
be formed to handle fuse replacement 
and appliance repair at a cost as reason- 
able as is compatible with good service. 


The magical word “free” has long 
been used as bait to the American peo- 
ple. Hucksters, patent medicine men 
and unscrupulous advertisers have used 
it as a ballyhoo to entice the unthinking 
into their particular lair. Because of 
past experience, people are more and 
more recognizing the fact that the 
cheapest goods and the best, in the long 
run, are those for which a legitimate 
price is charged with no special “free” 
inducements thrown in. Certainly no 
thinking person will believe that the 
cost of the “free” leader is not included 
in the selling price of the finished ar- 
ticle. Particularly is this true in the 
utility industry where we pride our- 
selves on rates based on the cost of 
service, and where appliance repair and 
maintenance are included in operating 
costs. 

Free service tends to foster extrava- 
gant use of the service, as a result op- 
erating costs are increased, rate reduc- 
tions (for which the public are clamor- 
ing), are delayed, and the large mass 
of consumers are discriminated against 
in favor of the few, who, partly through 
carelessness or the use of cheap, unsat- 
isfactory appliances, make more than 
a fair use of the maintenance service. 

The cost of this so-called free service 
is gradually increasing. Sooner or 
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later a halt will have to be called in 
order to satisfy a demand for lower 
rates. The difficulties of discontinuing 
such a practice increases with its ex- 
tent and the length of time it has been 
in use. There is a tendency to confuse 
“electricity service” with “appliance 
service” and particularly is this true 
where the utility maintains the appli- 


Free Service 
Second Prize Answer to 
the Problem: “How Much 
Free Repair and Mainte- 
nance Service Can and 
Should the Power Com- 
pany Give Its Customers?”’ 


ances. Consequently the utility is 
blamed for interruptions which arise 
out of defective wiring and appliances 
over which it has no control. 

Utilities in general hesitate to adver- 
tise competent repair service, feeling, 
no doubt, that too great a use will be 
made of it. The result is that many cus- 
tomers are unaware of it and do not 
benefit from the service even though the 
cost thereof is included in their monthly 
bill. The practice of free service by 
the utility has generated distrust among 
the small contractors and repair men, 
where a maximum of co-operation is 
desirable. 

Damage suits are frequently insti- 
tuted against utilities for accidents 
caused by defective consumers’ equip- 
ment, principally because of the utili- 


such equipments. All possible induce- 
ments should be given, such as low 
range wiring cost, long term purchases, 
etc. Such loads can be taken on our 
system at a minimum cost to the com- 
pany and the increase in revenue would 
more than justify the additional time 
and labor to sell the electric appliances 
under this method. This is not to be 
construed to mean the abandonment of 
the pursuit of new business, but only to 
intensify the selling of electric equip- 
ment to sections where the cost neces- 
sary to serve this equipment will be but 
slightly increased. 


ties’ capacity to pay. In maintaining 
consumers’ appliances without charge, 
there is great danger that the legal re- 
sponsibility will be greatly increased 
in the eyes of the public and the courts. 

There are only two easily recognized 
and well defined limits for free service 
by the utility. One of these is at the 
service entrance or meter. Beyond that 
there is no natural limit until a condi- 
tion is reached where the utility owns 
and maintains all appliances and wir- 
ing and rents them to the customer. 
Such a system is feasible for a tele- 
phone utility where the only required 
appliances is the telephone instrument, 
but it is neither feasible, desirable, nor 
economical for an electric power, gas 
or water utility. 


THe METHOD 


It is the writer’s opinion that the ob- 
jections that have been listed can be 
eliminated or greatly minimized by the 
formation, with the co-operation of 
power utilities and appliance dealers, 
of a corporation, committee or bureau 
dedicated to the proper repair, main- 
tenance and general servicing of con- 
sumers’ appliances and wiring. The 
name of this organization should con- 
vey in the fullest sense, the purpose 
for which it is formed; for example, 
“Consumers Electric Service Bureau” 
or any equally descriptive name. Branch 
offices should be established in the vari- 
ous cities and towns where electricity 
is served. In smaller communities, in 
order to inspire confidence, some estab- 
lished contractor or repair man might 
be appointed the agent of the Bureau. 

At the head of this organization 
should be a man well schooled in pub- 
lic relations and of recognized execu- 
tive and technical ability. The em- 
ployees should be skilled in repair 
work as well as having had experience 
in contacting the public. For this rea- 
son it might be well to employ former 
utility employees of known experience 
and having the knack of favorably con- 
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tacting the consumers. Charges for 
service should be moderate and should 
cover labor and maierial costs except 
for certain minor and frequently re- 
curring services such as fuse replace- 
ments where a flat charge of twenty- 
five or fifty cents should be made. 
Contributions, in the name of in- 
creased and satisfactory use of elec- 
tricity, might be made by the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association and the 
appliance dealers association to cover 
part of the administration, overhead 
and advertising costs of the Bureau. 
Complaints of defective wiring, appli- 
ances or fuses could be referred by the 
utility to the Bureau, every attempt be- 
ing made to acquaint the consumer with 


the aims and object of the Bureau. 
Space should be provided in the utility 
advertising to help bring the Bureau 
before the public. 

Those appliance dealers who so de- 
sired might assign the service work on 
newly sold appliances to the Bureau, 
thereby relieving themselves of the bur- 
den of maintaining their own repair de- 
partments. Data on the weaknesses of 
various appliances might be collected 
by the administration offices of the Bu- 
reau, to be confidentially transmitted to 
the manufacturers involved, with a view 
of improving the quality of electricity 
consuming devices. 

The Bureau should maintain a twenty- 
four hour service. In rural territories, 


Voltage Regulation—A 
Revenue Producer 


RIMARY feeder circuit voltage 

control as a revenue producer, 

holds many and large possibili- 
ties. The fact is especially true in the 
cases of feeder circuits on which the 
load is composed mainly of lighting, 
constant voltage of a given value at the 
lamp socket being desirable. Operat- 
ing conditions impose many limiting 
factors on the problem of realizing 
straight-line voltage control at the 
point of usage. The closer the condi- 
tion of constant lamp socket voltage 
under all load conditions can be ap- 
proached, the more nearly the maxi- 


mum revenue for the load can be de- 
rived. 


The practice of voltage-checking ur- 
ban feeder circuits, such as D-1 (page 
33, Electrical West, December 1933) 
was to make primary checks at a point 
such as Fourth and D Sts., a load cen- 
ter, and then check towards the ends 
of the sub-laterals. Graphic voltmeters 
were used and a period of 48 to 72 
hours observed. In many cases where 
the primary wire lengths from the load 
center to the end of the sub-laterals 
were relative short, the load center 
check was considered sufficient. 


Voltage checked on the primary is 
subject to projection to the customers 
main switch. Therefore it is necessary 
to make an estimate of the average load 
on the primary laterals, the distribu- 
tion transformers, the secondaries and 
the customers’ services in order to ar- 
rive at a value of main switch voltage. 
Unless some time is taken to ascertain 
the above load conditions, estimates 
are open to considerable error. It is 
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felt, therefore, that for good voltage 
control some test points should be es- 
tablished as near the point of usage as 
could be economically justified by the 
results obtained; i. e., the lamp socket. 

Consider a circuit such as D-1, with 
wire sizes, spacings and lengths, aver- 
age transformer sizes and secondaries 
as exhibited. Under maximum load of 
1200 to 1400 kva. at a power factor of 





V oltage Regulation 
Second Prize Answer to 
the Problem: “How Im- 
pe Is Voltage Regula- 
tion? What Are the Most 
Practical and Economical 
Methods of Achieving It?” 





90 to 95 per cent, thjs circult would 
have approximately ten per cent regu- 
lation from the substation feeder ter- 
minals to the customers main switch. 
Half of this regulation occurs in the 
main feeder from the substation to the 
load center. Approximately 7 per cent 
occurs in the laterals and sub-laterals; 
18 per cent in the transformers; 20 to 
22 per cent in the secondaries; and 3 
to 5 per cent in the services and exten- 
sions. Of the total regulation that oc- 
curs in the circuit, 43 per cent is from 
the primary terminals of the distribu- 
tion transformers to the customers’ main 
switch. It can be readily seen that with 


where calls are infrequent and dis- 
tances great, arrangements might be 
made with the utility to handle night 
emergency calls with their regular 
crews and make charges comparable 
to those made by the Bureau. The in- 
auguration of this service and the aboli- 
tion of free service would undoubtedly 
give rise to some opposition from cer- 
tain consumers. This effect could be 
largely eliminated and a favorable re- 
action substituted if the Service Bureau 
could be announced coincidentally with 
a reduction in rates. Now is the phsy- 
cologically correct time to announce a 
rate reduction and this is a way of ac- 
complishing at least a part of it satis- 
factorily. 


13 per cent of the total regulation of 
the circuit occuring from the primary 
terminals of the distribution transform- 
ers to the customers’ main switch, some 
control point closer to the load than 
the primary load center is needed. 

Testing at the lamp socket for circuit 
control purposes is a practical impossi- 
bility from a number of points, the 
greatest difficulty coming in the num- 
ber of tests necessary to arrive at a rep- 
resentative average voltage. The next 
step toward the energy source from the 
lamp socket is the customers’ main 
switch. A particular circuit that serves 
an urban residential district with small 
business establishments throughout the 
district such as described for D-1. will 
have approximately 3.300 meters of 
which 100 are power. The remaining 
3,200 represent commercial and domes- 
tic light meters. Not every meter will 
have a main switch at which a voltage 
test would be required in as much as 
there is more than one meter in some 
cases on a main switch. Even though 
the number of main switches be 50 per 
cent of the number of light meters. 
which is not the case, the number of 
tests to be made would still be too 
great to be of practical use in routine 
circuit voltage testing. 

The next point removed from the 
lamp socket toward the energy source 
is the secondary. The circuit having es- 
sentially the same physical dimensions 
as those of D-1 would have approxi- 
mately 110 individual lighting second- 
aries. While the number of lighting 
secondaries is much less than that of 
the main switches, 110 tests is as yet 
too many to make. The thought was 
expressed that possibly control points 
could be selected on a few secondaries 
in the circuit that would be represen- 
tative or average of the entire number. 
It is readily seen that in a radial distri- 
bution feeder circuit, the voltage im- 
pressed on the secondaries at or near 
the load center of the primary, in gen- 
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eral will be higher than that on the 
secondaries near or at the end of the 


sub-laterals. Between the load center 
and the end of the sub-laterals are sec- 
ondaries that will have an impressed 
voltage equal to the average between 
that at the load center and that at the 
end of the sub-laterals, the assumption 
being that all transformers carry the 
same per centage load. 

Circuits of the type of D-1 were care- 
fully surveyed with the object of select- 
ing on each lateral a point in the pri- 
mary that would be one half the elec- 
trical distance between the load center 
and the end of the sub-laterals. This 
point represents an average primary 
voltage for the respective lateral. Next 
a lighting secondary in the immediate 
vicinity of the above primary point was 
chosen for the secondary test. In choos- 
ing the secondary efforts were made to 
get one on which the services were more 
or less uniformly distributed through- 
out the length. To further approach 
the average secondary voltage, the point 
for secondary test was established half 
the distance from the transformer to 
the end of the secondary. In the above 
manner (for a circuit of the physical 
size of D-1) four points were chosen 
for the test. A fifth point at the load 
center was used as a check on the maxi- 
mum secondary voltage being supplied 
from the circuit. 


Tests were made with three wire gra- 
phic voltmeters for periods ranging 
from 24 to 72 hours per circuit. The 
respective hourly voltages for the four 
control were averaged and the result- 
ing value considered as the average 
secondary voltage for the circuit. 
Checks were then made at random on 
the circuit, the values averaged and 
checked against the average for the four 
control points. Values of secondary 
voltage shown in column 1, Table I 
were found to be the average for those 
tests at random as well as in very close 
agreement with those of the control 
points. 


In the case of the circuit from which 
the voltages in column 1, Table I were 
derived, attempts had been made at 
previous times using load center pri- 
mary voltages to maintain the circuit 
in adjustment so as to give an average 
voltage of 114 volts. Column 2 of the 
same table shows the average of the 
four control points after further regu- 
lator compensator adjustments had been 
made. The 24-hr. average for column 
1 is 112.8 volts; that for column 2 is 
114.0. The maximum variation above 
the average voltage in column 1 is 0.9 
volts or 0.8 per cent; below the aver- 
age, 1.0 volt or 0.9 per cent. For col- 
umn 2 the variation is 0.6 volts or 0.5 
volts or 0.5 per cent above and 0.5 volts 
or 0.4 per cent below. Column 3 is 
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Table I—Voltage Conditions as Improved by Checking and Regulator Adjustments 


Aver. voltage 


from spot of 4 control 
Time Checks Points 
12 M 113.0 114.0 
1 AM 113.2 114.0 
2 113.7 114.3 
3 113.6 114.1 
4 113.7 114.3 
5 113.4 114.3 
6 114.5 114.4 
7 113.2 114.3 
® 113.2 114.6 
9 113.2 114.5 
10 112.5 114.5 
li 112.5 114.4 
12 M 112.6 114.0 
1 PM 112.6 113.6 
2 112.5 113.6 
3 112.5 113.8 
4 112.4 113.8 
5 112.2 114.0 
6 111.8 113.7 
7 111.9 113.8 
8 112.0 113.7 
9 112.1 113.5 
10 112.2 113.6 
11 112.5 113.9 


the net voltage increases that were ef- 
fected. It is to noted that, at the time 
of greatest load, material voltage im- 
provement was made. 

Column 4 of Table I shows the per- 
centage increase of watts that would be 
effected by the voltage increase as in- 
dicated in column 2, using a 115-volt 
standard lamp as a basis. The average 
increase over the 24 hours is 1.28 per 
cent. Column 5 shows the kilowatt de- 
mand on the circuit for 24 hours. 

If the estimate is made that from 6 
to 10 p.m. inclusive, the load on the 
circuit is composed of 90 per cent light- 
ing and 10 per cent power. It can be 
shown that approximately 78 kw-hr. 
greater consumption occurs during the 
above-mentioned period if the voltages 
exhibited in column 2 rather than those 
of column 1 are maintained. 

Table II shows in column | the light- 
ing load calculated as above for the 
hours 6 to 10 p.m. inclusive. Column 
2 is the percent watts increase for a 
voltage increase as exhibited for those 
hours. Column 3 shows the increase 
in kw. demand for those hours as ef- 
fected by the voltage increases as of 
column 3, Table I. The total of column 
3 is 82.5 which represents the increase 


of kw.-hr. 


Table II—Effect of Better Regulation on 
Consumption 


a 


Per cent watts Increase 


increase with in* 
Lighting higher kw. 

Time load voltage demand 
6 PM 510 2.5 12.7 
7 918 2.5 23.0 
8 890 2.2 19.6 
9 795 1.9 15.1 
10 638 1.9 12.1 


*Using voltage increases of Column 3, Table I. 


If a further estimate is made that 5 per 
cent of the increased demand is caused 
by the increased charging current and 
losses in the distribution transformers 
due to a higher impressed voltage, a 
net of approximately 78 kw.-hr. would 
be realized over that period. 

The circuit under consideration as 


Aver. voltage 


Kw. 
Net Per cent watts demani 
voltage increase by 
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stated before has mainly a domestic 
and commercial light load. Of the 
2,695,000 kw.-hrs. used on the circuit 
per year, 2,190,300 are domestic and 
commercial light. The average rate 
paid for the lighting service is 3.85 
cents per kw-hr. Therefore a net in- 
crease per diem of 78 kw.-hr. represents 
an increase in revenue of $3.00. The 
Sunday load characteristic is very sim- 
ilar to that of week days. The net in- 
crease in revenue therefore for a year 
is about $1,100. 

The cost of making a test for volt- 
age regulating purposes as described 
above will be approximately as itemized 
below: 


ID sa enndibidiatarenndonakieetd $ 50.00 
a ee 5.00 
Truck expense, etc............... 50.00 

SOUND. teiinnsiealibidsieihenRancedted $105.00 


Therefore on an expenditure of $105, 
of which none is a capital charge, a 
return of approximately 1,100 dollars 
is realized in one year. A rather in- 
tangible value of the test but of im- 
portance is that, by the information ob- 
tained, a more nearly correct value of 
impedance from substation to load 
was derived which will enable closer 
regulation to be maintained in succeed- 
ing years. Voltage regulation, there- 
fore, is a method of increasing revenue 
and customer satisfaction. 


¢ ErratumM—tThe oscillograph accom- 
panying the article entitled “Radio In- 
terference from A.C. Conductor Co- 
rona,” page 21 of the May issue of 
Electrical West, was inadvertently in- 
verted making it appear that the inter- 
ference occurs when the conductor is 
positive instead of when it is negative. 
By inverting the illustration, the correct 
relationship between the oscillographic 
record and the text of the article will 
be obtained. 
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Coordinate New Load Building with 
System Characteristics 


HE solution presented in this 

paper takes into consideration 

some of the limitations of ex- 
isting production facilities, rather than 
any limitations of transmission or dis- 
tribution facilities in considering what 
types and how much load can be added 
to existing facilities. The reason for 
taking production facilities into con- 
sideration is the fact that abnormally 
dry years impose serious limitations on 
the output of hydro-electric generating 
facilities, whereas loading of transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities is limited 
only by their ability to carry a rated 
kw. load regardless of load factor. 
Hydro-electric generating plants are 
generally limited to a definite amount 
of kilowatt-hours and if called upon to 
deliver kilowatt-hours at a high load 
factor their capacity may be reduced to 
as low as fifteen per cent of their full 
load kilowatt rating. Experience shows 
that generating facilities to supply a 
certain load must be planned with as- 
sumed water conditions as in the years 
1924, 1931, and 1934. This solution 
can be said to determine how much and 
what kind of load can be added to the 
system without exceeding the firm gen- 
erating capacity of the system. 

The amount of load that can be 
added is determined in the following 
manner. The kw-hr. capacity of all 
generating plants is determined by 
months for runoff conditions as of the 
year 1931. The capacity of steam 
plants is expressed on the basis of a 
100 per cent load factor. The present 
system load is tabulated by months. 
The new load of known characteristics 
is then added by months until in some 
month either the peak capacity in kilo- 
watts or the kilowatt-hour capacity is 
reached. In case the system kilowatt 
capacity is reached first is becomes the 
limiting factor. In case the kilowatt- 
hour capacity in a given month is 
reached it may still be possible to re- 
adjust somewhat the kilowatt-hour ca- 
pacity by transferring some of the 
stored water power from one month to 
another. 

The new loads added to the system 
in order of their desirability are as 
follows: 

(1) All night and off peak loads 

(2) Constant loads 

(3) Industrial loads 

(4) Proportional increase in existing 
load 
Agricultural load 
Lighting load 


(5) 
(6) 
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SysTeEM CAPACITY 


The system under consideration is 
assumed to have the following produc- 
tion facilities: 

Hydro-electric plants....490,000 kw. 

Operating steam plant 

capacity 
Annual purchase of 
900 million kilowatt- 
hours from an as- 
sumed installed ca- 


SOIT WOE weiaiecscnceiints 165,000 kw. 





Total maximum capac- 


I sh ncctchptig catctncanctas 935,000 kw. 


System Loading 
Second Prize Answer to 
the Question: “From the 
Operating Standpoint 
What Types and How 
Much Additional Load Can 
Be Added to Existing Elec- 


trical Facilities?”’ 


The transmission facilities are fully 
capable of transmitting all the power 
that can be supplied by the above gen- 
erating plants. A predominantly ag- 
ricultural load is supplied in an area 
located approximately one-third of the 
total distance of transmission from the 
hydro-electric plants, while chiefly in- 
dustrial and lighting loads are supplied 
in the vicinity of the steam plants. 

Approximately one-fourth of the hy- 
dro-electric plant capacity is of the 
river flow type which means that the 
actual kilowatt capacity is at all times 


determined by the flow of the river. 
If the flow of the river exceeds the ca- 
pacity of the plant the full kw. rating 
is maintained. If the river flow is less 
than full load requirements the plant 
capacity is reduced in proportion. The 
balance of hydro-electric plants have 
ample storage capacity for storing un- 
der favorable conditions some 1,150,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. However, these plants 
are operated in accordance with irriga- 
tion requirements and storage in the 
reservoirs is not permitted until runoff 
exceeds a definite figure. In the year 
1931 only 65 million kw.-hr. could be 
stored or less than ten days’ supply of 
power. Under restrictions of this kind 
these plants nearly become river flow 
plants in so far as their kw.-hrs. is 
restricted to a given time the kw. capac- 
ity of the plants is available for system 
peaks. 

The steam plants are not limited in 
their output and can be operated at 
100 per cent load factor and full ca- 
pacity. However, the supply of natural 
gas used as fuel for steam generation 
is limited during periods of maximum 
demand for domestic use. Although 
fuel oil can be used for generation in 
the winter months the cost of produc- 
tion is considerably higher than when 
natural gas is used. The power pur- 
chased by contract is a fixed amount of 
900 million kw.-hr. with an assumed 
peak capacity of 165,000 kw. This 
power together with the limited storage 
available in a dry year can be used to 
supply the deficiency during the low 
water period of the base hydro plants. 

The kw.-hr. capacity of the system is 
shown in column | of Table I. It rep- 
resents millions of kw.-hr. which can 
be delivered during a dry year pro- 
vided the load factor of the load is 
high enough so that the maximum kw. 
capacity of the system is not exceeded. 


Table I—Resources, Load and new Loads in million of kilowatt-hours 


Off-peak and 


Existing all-night 

Month Resources Load Load 
(1) (2) (3) 

ovkcadedes ese ee 155 219 
WUE «cc cctccdnscocse 342 147 178 
DE cvensakie ce ec eene 440 176 178 
TEED 6. dc a0 eet caveaudees 432 225 153 
BE eedeveocceetasesanee 566 207 138 
Ge ocr kudeedéswantaes 462 23 115 
SE i kocadeawnnuendees *428 275 138 
OO TTP eeT Cee *420 254 159 
September .........++«-+ *391 211 172 
GE | tnccéivescasddans *392 192 197 
ee, rr 165 212 
Decemeber ..ccccsccccece 403 160 237 
WE Sdetwaee nse neccdens 5023 2400 2096 
Total with existing load 4496 


Usable capacity ....... ee 


*Adjustments can be made in these months by transferring not more thar 


one month to another. 


New Loads to Be Added — 
Increase in Agri- 
24-hour Industrial existing cultural Lighting 
Load Load Load Load Load 
(4) (5) (6) (7 Q) 
174 154 110 
157 147 105 ; 
174 149 125 4 
168 146 160 5 4 
174 154 147 Llé if 
168 1640 166 ] 44 
174 163 196 16 { 
i74 170 181 19 42 
168 175 151 16 4 
174 174 137 10 
168 168 118 7S 
174 163 114 15 
2047 1923 171¢ 114 
4447 4323 4110 3543 2997 
576 700 913 148( 2026 
yA | n kw.-hrs. f 





| etd 
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The kw.-hr. of purchased power and 


stored water power are distributed 
through the months to give as even a 
monthly kw.-hr. distribution of total 
resources as possible. Some readjust- 
ment can be made during the months of 
July to October incl. The kw. peak 
capacity by months is not shown as it 
is not the limiting factor in the 993 
tion of any but lighting loads. Fig. 
presents a graph of the kw.-hr. sates 
by months. 


Tue Present Loap 


The total existing load supplied by 
the system is completely defined in 
Table II where kw.-hr. output, kw. peak, 
and load factor are given by = 
and for the year. This total load i 
composed mainly of three major tial. 
fications of load; namely, industrial, ag- 
ricultural, and lighting. These three 
classes of load are illustrated in Fig. 3. 
The total connected industrial load 
468,000 kw., it takes 855 million kw.-hr. 
a year, with an estimated maximum de- 
mand of 147,000 kw. The daily load 
factor of the industrial load is approxi- 
mately 78 per cent, and the annual load 
factor 66 per cent. The total con- 
nected agricultural load is 237,000 kw., 
it takes 580 million kw.-hr. a year, and 
its maximum demand is estimated to be 
197,000 kw. The daily load factor may 
be as high as 80 per cent while the an- 
nual load factor is only 36 per cent. 
The connected lighting load is 430,000 
kw., the annual output to the lighting 
load is 438 million kw.-hr., and the 
maximum demand of the lighting load 
is estimated to be 250,000 kw. The 
daily load factor is in the order of from 
30 to 40 per cent, the annual load fac- 
tor 20 per cent. In addition to the 
three major classes of load the system 
delivers wholesale power to railroads, 
other utilties, and municipalities. 
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All the above described loads have 
been referred to the generating plants, 
that is compensated for transmission 
and distribution losses. The shapes of 
the kw.-hr. by-month curves have been 
derived from a five-year average for the 
years 1929 to 1933 inclusive. Thus on 
the basis of the annual output indus- 
trial load represents 35.6 per cent of 
the total load, agricultural load 24.2 
per cent, and lighting 18.2 per cent of 
the total. The industrial load is more 
evenly distributed through the year and 
its load factor is fairly constant through 
the months. Agricultural load falls to 
a minimum in ‘January, February and 
March and reaches a maximum in Au- 
gust. Lighting load is at a minimum 
in the summer and reaches a maximum 


output and peak in the month of Janu- 
ary. 


New Loaps 


In column 2 of Table I are tabulated 
kw.-hr. taken by the total existing 
load. In subtracing these values from 
the corresponding resources of the sys- 
tem it will be found that the excess 
capacity is lowest during the months of 
July to November. The new load to 
be added to the system will be limited 
by the available excess kw.-hr. capacity 
during these months. The new loads 
considered were arranged in order of 
their desirability. The most desirable 
load from the standpoint of utilization 





Fig. 1 (left)—Resources of gener- 
ating plants by months. Fig. 2 (cen- 


ter )—Existing load on the system. 


Fig. 3 (right)—Characteristics of 


various classes of present load 


of all existing facilities is the off-peak 
type of load because this type of load 
would not require any addition of ca- 
pacity in either transmission, distribu- 
tion or generating facilities. The off- 
peak load will be limited entirely by 
available kw.-hr. capacity of generating 
facilities. All night load is “combined 
with off-peak loads in this study be- 
cause it is essentially an off-peak load 
although it does add some kilowatts to 
the system peak and may require addi- 
tional distribution capacity. However, 
from the standpoint of the capacity of 
the generating facilities both off-peak 
and all night loads can be considered 
simultaneously, as these loads make the 
greatest improvement in system load 
factor. The next best load considered 
is a continuous load or load of 100 
per cent load factor. Such load may 
require a few additions to the distribu- 
tion facilities but in most localities can 
be added without increasing existing 
facilities. Continuous load also im- 
proves the load factor of the system but 
not as much as do off-peak and all 
night loads. In selecting other types of 
new load it was necessary to use loads 
of known characteristics and for this 
reason loads similar to the existing ones 
were selected. Of these, industrial load 
has the highest annual load factor and 
affords better possibilities of improving 
the annual load factor of the total load. 
By the same line of reasoning a uni- 


Table 11—Characteristics of Existing Load 





Load Peak 
Million Thousand 
Month Kw-hr. Kw. 
sone xe Sacee 155 373 
EY s6.esccn cae 147 361 
PL cheese deeé ue 176 401 
Re ere 225 459 
SRE ee ae 207 420 
0 ey ree 233 451 
Pe 275 457 
SINT. 5. oi lalh wo ares on % 254 451 
September .......... 211 417 
EE nib d aie ke ack 192 415 
OE Oe 165 418 
eae 160 387 
My ccm ewkdsktede 2400 459 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Load of Annual of Annual 
Factor Load Peak 
-557 6.45 81.3 
-606 6.13 78.6 
.589 7.33 87.4 
.680 9.38 100.0 
-665 8.62 91.5 
-715 9.71 98.3 
-810 11.46 99.6 
-755 10.60 98.3 
-702 8.80 91.0 
-622 8.00 90.5 
.550 6.87 91.1 
-553 6.65 84.4 
.596 100.00 100.0 
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Fig. 4 (left)—Amount of ell night 
and off-peak load possible w thout 


addition to generating fac'l ties. 

Fig. 5 (center)—New continuous 

load possible without generating 

additions. Fig. 6 (right)—New in- 

dustrial load possible without gen- 
erating additions 


form increase in all existing loads, an 
increase in agricultural load, and an 
increase in lighting load were consid- 
ered in order. 

The first load considered is a com- 
bined off-peak and all night load. Ex- 
amples of all night load are highway 
lighting, all night advertising displays, 
airway beacons, etc. Examples of off- 
peak loads are storage water heaters 
with time clock control. The amount 
of this load when added alone to the 
existing load without requiring addi- 
tional generating facilities is shown in 
column 3 of Table I and its graph is 
shown in Fig. 4. It was assumed that 
the kw.-hr. taken by this load will be 
proportional to the total period of dark- 
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ness during the month. The improve- 
ment of load factor due to a load con- 
sisting of one-half all night and one- 
half off-peak load would be from .596 
to .750. 

The next most desirable load is the 
constant load. Examples of constant 
load are refrigerators in sufficient num- 
ber, oil well pumping, some industrial 
heat and chemical processes, etc. A 
constant load of 2,047 million kw.-hr. 
annual consumption could be added to 
the system under consideration without 
exceeding its generating facilities. The 
kw.-hr. consumption by months is 
shown in column 4 of Table I and in 
Fig. 5. The improvement in annual 
load factor of the total load would be 
from .596 to .736. 


A new industrial load having charac- 
teristics similar to the existing indus- 
trial load can be added to the system 
if the total annual consumption of this 
load does not exceed 1923 million kw.- 
hr. This is 2.25 times the existing in- 








dustrial load. The monthly kw.-hr. tak 
en by the new industrial load are shown 
in column 5 of Table I and are shown 
graphically in Fig. 6. The improved 
annual load factor of the total load 
would not be less than .623. 

In column 6 of Table I and in Fig 


7 are shown the results of a propor- 


tional increase in all existing loads. 
The annual load factor will of course 
remain unchanged and the total in 
crease of load will be limited to 71.2 


per cent of the 
ability of the facilities to 
supply the required kw.-hr. in the 
months of July, August, and September 

The remaining columns 


load by the 


existing 
cenerating 


and 8 of 
Table I and the corresponding 


graphs 
Fic. 8 and 9 


shown in illustrate the 


Fig. 7 (left)—Results of propor- 
tionate increase in all types of 
load. Fig. 8 (center)—and Fig. 9 
(right) — Amounts of agricultural 
and new lighting load that could be 
added independent to existing load 





amounts of agricultural load and light- 
ing load which could be added inde- 


pendently to the existing load. Ap- 
proximately twice the amount of ex- 
isting agricultural load could be added 
to the system without new production 
facilities. However the annual load fac- 
tor of the total load would be reduced 
to about .490 and additional distribu- 
tion facilities would probably be re- 
quired to take care of nearly all of the 
new agricultural load. Approximately 
a 140 per cent increase in lighting load 
could be supplied by existing generat- 
ing facilities. Such an increase in light- 
ing load would lower the annual load 
factor of the load to about .40 and ad- 
ditions of distribution transformers 
would be inevitable. 


CONCLUSION 


A study of Table I will reveal the 
following facts: Neither of the new 
loads when added to the existing load 
will permit the full utilization of avail- 
able resources. The addition of maxi- 
mum off-peak load still does not permit 
the use of some 527 million kw.-hr. of 
available resources. This is due to the 
fact that the generating facilities have 
their maximum kw.-hr. capacity in the 
month of May while the maximum re- 
quirements of the load are in the months 
of July and August. Thus the maxi- 
mum load is limited by resources avail- 
able in July and August and the ex- 
cess of generating capacity in the ear- 
lier months of the year can not be util- 
ized. 


To review the situation in general 
the following figures are used to illus- 
trate the limitations of production fa- 
cilities: The 490,000 kw. of hydro- 
electric plants if they could be oper- 
ated at full capacity through the year 
together with the steam plant capacity 
and 900 million kw.-hr. of purchased 
power would produce 7.65 billion kw.- 
hr. a year. In a dry year the resources 
are reduced to 5.00 billion kw.-hr. Of 
this last amount from .50 to 2.00 bil- 
lion kw.-hr. can not be used due to 
difference in distribution of load and 
resources by months. The best utiliza- 
tion can be obtained by the addition of 
all night and off-peak loads making a 
total load of almost 4.50 billion kw.-hr. 
and the poorest utilization will result 
from the addition of lighting load when 
only three billion kw.-hr. can be de- 
livered to the load. The results of this 
solution could be interpreted to show 
that one kw.-hr. of all night and off- 
peak load, or 24 hour load is four times 
more desirable from the standpoint of 
utilizing existing production facilities 
than one kw.-hr. of lighting load and 
twice as desirable as a kw.-hr. of agri- 
cultural load. 
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Hydrogen Cooling Applied 
To Frequency Changer 


An outgrowth of the development of 
hydrogen-cooled synchronous condens- 
ers which have been adopted by the in- 
dustry during the past few years, is the 
application of hydrogen cooling to a new 
frequency changer for the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Corp. The new fre- 
quency changer, built by General Elec- 
tric, will convert three-phase power 
from 60 cycles to 25 cycles for use at 
the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and will deliver 22,222 kva. 
at 6,900 volts, .9 power factor. 

Hydrogen cooling is more efficient in 
that it permits a saving in physical size 
of the machine and reduces windage 
losses approximately 90 per cent as 
compared with air cooling. Electrically 
the tendency for the formation of cor- 
ona also is eliminated by the use of 
hydrogen. 

Hydrogen pressures from 1% to 1 Ib. 
per sq. in. are maintained within the 
case of the frequency changer by means 
of an automatic pressure regulator 
which takes make-up hydrogen, when 
required, from an auxiliary tank. This 
pressure, enough to insure that any leak- 
age which occurs will be outward, main- 
tains the purity of the hydrogen in 
which the machine operates. 


Synthetic Rubber Improvement 
Commercially Practicable 


ULMINATING years of extensive 

research, the E. I. Du Pont De 
Nemours & Co., Inc., announced the 
successful production of a synthetic 
rubber to be known as DuPrene in 
1931. Since that time repeated appli- 
cations of this material to industrial 
usages has proven its practicability and 
has stimulated general interest in the 
subject. 

The synthesis of DuPrene starts with 
the formation of calcium carbide from 
coal and limestone. Calcium carbide 
is converted to acetylene gas. Acetylene 
gas is polymerized in the presence of a 
catalyst to form a material known as 
monovinylacetylene. Treatment of the 
material with muriatic acide produces 
chloroprene. When freshly made, chlo- 
prene is a thin, clear liquid. However, 
it is unstable and cannot be kept in the 
liquid state. It spontaneously changes 
to a plastic solid which closely resem- 
bles the natural rubber of commerce. 

In common with crude rubber, Du 
Prene is reinforced with different mate- 
rials to produce commercial compounds 
for various purposes. At the present 
time its cost is several times that of 
crude rubber, but the characteristics of 
the material are superior for many ap- 
plications to those of natural rubber. 
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Direct Current Transmission 


Requires More Research 
To THE Epitor: 


Sir—Within the last few years the possibil- 
ity of the use of continuous current for the 
transmission of power has become of serious 
interest to engineers both in this country and 
in Europe. The article “Direct Current Trans- 
mission Given Practical Demonstration” in 
Electrical West for May indicated many of the 
advantages of this form of power for trans- 
mission, discussing particularly its application 
in a constant current system. That such an 
arrangement will operate satisfactorily was 
proved by experiment. 

Whether the mode of transmission is 
constant current or constant potential, the 
superiority of direct current is limited to this 
part of the power system. For generation and 
distribution present practice has largely been 
followed in proposed plans involving continu- 
ous current transmission. It is necessary, then, 
to compare the cost and performance of high 
voltage alternating current lines with those of 
high voltage direct current lines and requisite 
conversion equipment. All the factors in- 
volved in such a comparison are not easily 
evaluated, especially without more research 
and operating experience. In the main, how- 
ever, the advantages of direct current lie in 
the opportunity for increasing the transmission 
efficiency and improving the system stability. 
The former is due to the higher effective 
operating voltage allowable for a given amount 
of insulation and corona loss. The latter is a 
result of reduced system reactance and the 
fact that the alternating current systems at 
the ends of the line need not operate in 
synchronism. 

These advantages of direct current have 
been mentioned without any consideration of 
the effects of the conversion equipment re- 
quired. Since the allowable power loss in a 
long alternating current line is generally but 
a few per cent, any saving that might be ob- 
tained with direct current could not be more 
than a small fraction of the total system loss. 
Unless the efficiency of the conversion process 
were very high, the superiority of direct cur- 
rent would be seriously affected. In addition, 
it is likely that this process would not act to 
improve stability. At present there is not 
available such apparatus for handling the 
large quantities of power at the high voltages 
necessary for competition with alternating cur- 
rent. Even if this were not the case, all ex- 
penses connected with this equipment would 
necessarily be charged against the direct cur- 
rent system. 

A number of problems of more secondary 
nature must be investigated before direct cur- 
rent transmission can be attempted. Equip- 
ment that is not yet available must be devel- 
oped for the protection of the transmission 
system. Present circuit breaker design is prob- 
ably entirely inadequate for the interruption 
of large continuous power currents. The opera- 
tion of present types of insulators under uni- 
directional voltage stress, especially in regions 
of fog or dust, will have to be studied more 
completely. The importance of harmonics in- 
troduced in the terminal alternating current 
systems has already received some attention, 
but there is yet much to be done in this re- 
spect. These and other problems indicate that 
it is probable that, either for new transmission 
projects or for changing over existing lines, 
direct current will not for a number of years 
offer serious competition to the present use of 
alternating current. 

Wittram G. Hoover. 
Department of Electrical Engineering, 
Stanford University. 
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Quality Merchandise 


NVOLVED in the long-term purchase plans de- 
| veloped for the purpose of increasing domestic 

load is a joint responsibility between the power 
companies and the manufacturers. For self protection 
the utilities must sell only that class of merchandise 
whose quality and durability are certain. Service 
problems must be minimized, not only because of the 
possible additional costs but also to assure customer 
satisfaction. With payments extending over periods 
up to five years, there are hazards which must be 
taken into account and anticipated if the customer is 
to be kept sold on the appliance and the service he 
purchases. 

Manufacturers must shoulder a portion of this 
responsibility also. They must see to it that the ap- 
pliances they offer meet the requirements for long- 
term financing. Quality standards cannot be sacri- 
ficed. Styling must be uniform. Otherwise there can 
only be dissatisfaction and ultimate losses for all 
parties. 

These same arrangements hold for rental programs 
as well. There is little difference between renting an 
appliance and selling it on five-year terms. 

The industry has too much at stake to take chances 
with anything but the best merchandise in these new 
forms of load-building. One serious mistake might 
result in a setback for electric cookery or electric 
water heating, recovery from which would be long 


and tedious. Customer satisfaction should be para- 
mount. 


Association Brought Home 


SSOCIATIONS, as a rule, have come to be re- 
Pes as something to which many belong, a 
few go to conventions, and still fewer remem- 
ber what transpired in the sessions. Among the 
changes which took place in the reorganization of the 
functions of the Pacific Coast Electrical Association 
perhaps the most important was that this tradition 
was shattered to bits. Many belong to it, a large 
number of those participated in its activities, there 
was no convention as such, and instead the conven- 
tion and its sessions was brought to the members. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company even went 
one step farther—it brought the association home to 
its members by holding small conclaves in each divi- 
sion so that the best papers from the association’s 
contest might be read, digested, discussed, and what- 
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ever lessons they contained drawn from them. In 
this manner the association truly became what its 
name implies—a gathering together of members of 
the industry to discuss and to consider means to im- 
prove their business. Dealers, contractors, whole- 
saler’s salesmen and utility employees and district 
managers sat down together, read the prize winning 
papers, discussed their application to problems right 
on the home grounds, and the industry will be bene- 
fitted materially thereby. 

This year the association set about to bring itself 
into contact with the real problems which faced the 
business. It analysed these problems and presented 
a clear cut statement of them to the industry—both 
at the conclaves and subsequently in print. Then it 
instituted a contest among its members for sugges- 
tions and ideas for the solution of these problems, or 
at least improvement of methods to deal with them. 
These answers were printed in our last number and 
are being run in this and subsequent issues, again 
to bring them right out into the field and to the mem- 
bership. The final step taken by Pacific Gas and 
Electric, that of holding miniature conventions in 
each district, was a personal and really vital means 
of bringing the association home to each and every 
member. | 





Electrical Modernization 


pen of the credit for the record appliance sales 


of the first six months of 1935 is due to the 

FHA financing program. Slow to capitalize on 
this system of easy financing at first, the electrical 
industry finally recognized the opportunities it of- 
fered and retailers and utilities have utilized them to 
the fullest extent. 

However, the appliance group have been the only 
ones to benefit appreciably from the $2,000 of easy 
credit which the FHA made available to homeowners. 
Some homes have been rewired, but the volume of 
this business has been but a small fraction of that 
which has gone into the purchase of refrigeratiors, 
ranges, washers, ironers and other eligible appliances. 

Now the balance of the industry is to have its 
opportunity. The Federal Housing Administration 
has announced with the extension of Title I of the 
NHA to April 1, 1936, there has been included an 
amendment whereby modernization credits in 
amounts up to $50,000 to improve business struc- 
tures of all types will be made available. Hotels. 
apartment houses, hospitals, schools, stores, office 
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buildings, colleges and industrial plants all qualify. 

Thus there is brought to the manufacturer, whole- 
saler and contractor an unparalleled opportunity to 
sell electrical modernization and its advantages. With 
a campaign, either joint or individual, built around 
some such slogan as “modernize electrically for 
profit,” the industry can develop business which will 
provide work, consume material and build load. The 
field for aggressive selling has been extended by the 
provision of adequate credit for the responsible pros- 
pects of every contractor or manufacturer. 

Sales prospects are unlimited. Countless hotels, 
office buildings and apartments need rewiring and 
better lighting. Stores can be relighted or equipped 
with modern signs. Lack of funds for the installa- 
tion of air conditioning equipment can no longer be 
held up by a prospect as an obstacle to the salesman 
of that equipment. Industrial plants can make much 
needed alterations and additions of equipment to fa- 
cilitate production or increase efficiency. In this one 
field alone it is estimated that the market for machin- 
ery will reach several billion dollars. 

The industry should familiarize itself with the pro- 
visions of the latest amendment to the NHA. Regu- 
lations are largely similar to those required for the 
$2,000 home modernization loans. The loans may 
have a final maturity limit of five years. At no time 
in the history of the industry has a greater potential] 
‘volume of business, pent up by lack of credit, been 
placed directly in the hands of the contractors, manu- 
facturers and utilities. The volume of business will 
be measured only in terms of the selling effort put 
behind “electrical modernization for profit.” 


Bonneville and King Salmon 


NE of the heavy impositions on the power in- 

dustry has been the requirement by fishery 

interests that provision be made for the passage 
of salmon over dams. There has been no complaint 
in the past and the utilities have cooperated whole- 
heartedly in the study of this problem and in the 
development of adequate facilities to preserve the 
supply of this food and game fish. 

In the case of the Bonneville project on the Colum- 
bia River, however, an entirely new aspect is placed 
on this situation. Originally estimated to cost $800,- 
000, the fishways as now approved will cost $3,200,- 
000 and applications have been made by the fishery 
interests for even more elaborate provisions. Bonne- 
ville is but the first of a series of dams which are 
ultimately to develop the full navigation and power 
resources of the Columbia. Taking a long range 
view, some pertinent questions might be asked of the 
fishery people. 

Is every dam to be erected to carry a $3,000,000 
or $4,000,000 fishway system? If this is to be the 
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case, the ultimate cost will far exceed the value of 
the commercial salmon industry of the Columbia, 
whose pack was valued at $3,500,000 in 1934 and as 
high as $7,000,000 in recent years. Will the creation 
of a series of huge lakes between Bonneville and the 
higher reaches of the river have any effect on the 
habits or likes of the fish? Experts cannot agree. 
Is there any experience to prove that under such cir- 
cumstances the salmon will not desert the river en- 
tirely? None has been brought forward. Would 
not the expenditure of a smaller sum in Alaska on 
hatcheries and stream control do more to assure a 
future supply of salmon than the millions ultimately 
required for fishways on the Columbia? 

These questions must be answered ultimately. The 
fishery interests should answer them before more mil- 
lions are spent on fishways. 


Sell the Safety Program 


EASSURING was the interest and discussion 
Be pecker by the report of the Safety Commit- 

tee of the Northwest Electric Light and Power 
Association. Great strides have been made by elec- 
trical utilities in reducing lost time accidents through 
employee training and safety supervision. There is 
no activity that pays larger dividends in human hap- 
piness and in earnings for both the employee and 
employer. 

Even through the period of curtailed construction 
activities, most companies have invested time, effort 
and money in educating employees to work safely. It 
is an investment that has paid handsome returns in 
fewer accidents, faster work and more reliable em- 
ployees. But how many companies have capitalized 
to the fullest extent upon their safety program? It 
is a splendid opportunity to build a priceless ingred- 
ient of utility operations—employee good will. 

Admittedly most safety programs stress the fact 
that safe working conditions add to an employees’ 
income and eliminate lost time and doctor bills. Yet 
how many tell their employees that safe working con- 
ditions are insisted upon because the company is in- 
terested in the welfare of each individual—that the 
company values highly the loyalty of its workers who 
are in full possession of their limbs and faculties. 
How many companies try and sell the safety program 
on its proven merits instead of putting it out cafe- 
teria style for every employee to take and interpret 
as he sees fit. It takes only a sketchy knowledge of 
psychology to inject the angle into any employee 
training program which will arouse the loyalty and 
improve the morale of an organization which knows 
that the company has a genuine interest in the happi- 
ness, welfare and future of every man and woman 
in it. 
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Significant Trends + + + 


pertinent, useful hints as to HOW someone has blazed a new trail 


[ Signposts which point the road to improved business or method, brief, ] 








Compressed Air Conveyors Cut 


Cement Handling Costs 


Santa Cruz Portland Cement Develops Revolutionary 
Methods of Handling Bulk Cement. Distributing Plants 
Being Constructed in Many Pacifie Coast Cities 


ROBABLY one of the most inter- 
esting and unusual industrial in- 
stallations made in the West in 

recent years is the coastwide cement dis- 
tributing method developed by the Santa 
Cruz Portland Cement Co. Prompted by 
high freight rates which often equaled 
the production cost of the product de- 
livered to the consumer, research was 
undertaken by this company to ascertain 
if less expensive transportation costs 
were feasible, with the result that an en- 
tirely new technique was developed for 
the handling of cement in bulk. 

The main plant of this company at 
Davenport, Calif., is the source of much 
of the cement used in Pacific Coast cities 
and the immediate interior. Prior to the 
installation of new equipment, cement 
was shipped in sacks or barrels by rail, 
trucks, or boats, principally the latter. 
Sacking and handling costs were high 
and transportation difficulties were com- 
plicated by the fact that the depth of 
Monterey Bay did not permit large 
ocean-going vessels to dock at the plant 
but forced them to remain anchored in 
the more or less open roadstead during 
loading. 

In searching for some way of moving 
bulk cement economically and efficient- 
ly, the idea of compressed air conveyors 
offered the most promise. Developmental 
work proceeded along this line with the 
result that practical equipment was de- 
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vised. Immediately the company began 
to renovise its distribution set-up. 


Fig. 2—Arrangement of the perma- 

nent cement loading pipe on the 

forward and after decks of the 
steamer Santa Cruzcement 





.1n the Motor Shop 





Fig. 1—Steamer Santa Cruzcement 
discharging bulk cement by means 
of the compressed conveying equip- 
ment through the two 12-in. lines 
shown in the foreground 


At the plant air-conveying machinery 
was installed which will transport bulk 
cement a distance of over 2.000 ft. 
through 12-in. pipes carried out over the 
water of the bay to the ship anchorage. 

The steamship Pacific Codar was pur- 
chased and converted into a bulk cement 
carrier and renamed the Santa Cruz- 
cement. In the reconstruction of the in- 
terior of the hull, the main hatches were 
removed and four self-trimming, hopper 
type bins having a total capacity of 40,- 
000 bbl. of cement were installed, two 
on each side of the ship fore and aft. 
Over the main hatches a new steel deck 
was installed and four new 30-in. 
hatches installed. A permanent 12-in. 
piping installation was installed on the 
fore and after decks, as shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. Two 12-in. 
pipe lines with receiving connections on 
both port and starboard midships re- 
ceive bulk cement during the loading 
operation and distribute it to the bins, 
delivery being controlled by two-way 
distributing valves. 

Below decks the hopper type bins dis- 
charge into two V-shaped troughs run- 
ning fore and aft under each hold. Each 
trough is equipped with a 4-cu.yd. elec- 
trically-driven tunnel scraper which 
drags the cement aft (in the foredeck 
tunnels) to a common hopper, the hop- 
per in turn discharging into a high- 
speed screw pump which with the aid of 
injected compressed air discharges the 
cement ashore through a 12-in. pipe 
line. Similarly cement is discharged 
from the after hold in the ship. Each 
of the discharge pumps is driven by a 
250-hp., 2,300-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle 
induction motor, the pumps being rated 
at a capacity of 1,000 bbl. of cement per 
hour at 60 lb. per sq. in. pressure, giv- 
ing a total discharge capacity of 2,000 
bbl. of bulk cement per hour from the 
ship. 

Compressed air is furnished by four 
reciprocating two-stage air compressors 
each driven by a 300-hp., 160-r.p.m. 
synchronous motor. Compressors have 
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Fig. 4—New bulk cement distrib- 
uting plant of the Santa Cruz 
Portland Cement Co. at Alameda, 
Calif. Cement discharged from the 
steamer is blown through the per- 
manent piping installation on top 
of the bins and delivered to the 
respective storage bins at that 
point. Distribution from storage is 
accomplished by the equipment 
housed in the building on the left 


a capacity of 1,500 cu. ft. per minute of 
free air at 100-lb. pressure. 

To supply power for the electrical in- 
stallation aboard ship a complete power 
plant was installed. Power is generated 
by two turbo-generator sets of 1,000-kw. 
capacity each which supply 2,300-volt, 
60-cycle, three-phase power to a sixteen- 
panel, 2,300-volt switchboard from 
which power feeder circuits are taken. 
While each turbo-generator set has its 
own auxiliary equipment, steam is sup- 
plied at 200 lb. boiler pressure from the 
ship’s boilers, this being possible be- 
cause the discharge conveying equip- 
ment is not in operation while the ship 
is under way. 

Inasmuch as the cement is discharged 
in bulk from the ship, storage and dis- 
tributing plants of the company also had 
to be constructed,to handle the bulk 
product. Several such plants have been 
constructed, the most recent one being 
that on the estuary in Alameda, Calif. 
At this plant a permanent piping instal- 
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Fig. 3—One of the four 300-hp. 


air compressors aboard the vessel 


Below 


Fig. 5 (left)—A section of the dis- 
tributing plant showing the push- 
button station controlling practi- 
cally all of the operations in the 
building. In this building cement 
is automatically weighed and de- 
livered either to sacking or barrel- 
ling machines or in bulk to trucks 
or freight cars. The conveyor in 
the foreground is reversible, so 
that the finished product can be 
delivered either to the railroad sid- 
ing on one side of the building or 
to the truck loading platform on 
the other. (Right)—Plant’s elec- 
trical distribution is accomplished 
through this de-ion equipped panel- 
board which requires but one-third 
the space of the conventional board 
of equivalent capacity. At the left 
are mounted 440-volt starters for 
various motors in the plant. Inter- 
esting are the three dry-type trans- 
formers shown at the upper left 
which supply 220-volt power for 
the automatic weighing equipment. 
Center )—Discharge car upon which 
is mounted a motor-driven screw 
pump with compressed air for 
discharging the cement supplied 
through the flexible pipe shown on 
the extreme right. This car, mov- 
ing along the track, may be clamped 
in position under any one of the 
five discharge hoppers of the stor- 
age tank, thereby eliminating the 
need for a complicated conveying 
equipment in the discharge plant. 
A similar car operates on the other 
side of the battery of storage bins 





lation delivers the bulk cement dis- 
charged from the ship to ten huge con- 
crete storage bins. The bottom of each 
bin is formed into a hopper pipe dis- 
charge, there being five such discharge 
points in line under each side of the 
group. 

On a track immediately below each 
battery of discharge hoppers a discharge 
car moves. This portable equipment 
consists of a 50-hp. induction motor 
with a starting compensator, the motor 
driving a screw type discharge pump 
similar to that used aboard ship. Elec- 
tric power and compressed air are sup- 
plied to the car through a cable and flex- 
ible pipe respectively, the discharged 
bulk cement also being delivered 
through a flexible tubing so that the car 
may be clamped to the position under 
any one of the five hoppers. 

Cement discharged from the storage 
tank in the above manner is delivered to 
hoppers in the distribution plant where 
it is automatically weighed and de- 
livered either to the sacking machine, 
directly into barrels or discharged in 
bulk to pre-mix trucks or freight cars. 
By means of a reversible conveyor run- 
ning transversely across the distributing 
plant, bulk, sacked or barrelled cement 
is delivered either to the rail siding on 
one side of the building or to the load- 
ing platform for trucks on the other. 
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Two multi-stage air compressors each 
driven by a 300-hp. synchronous motor 
supply compressed air for handling the 
cement at the distributing plant. From 
a transformer bank outside the plant 
440-volt power is delivered to a switch- 
board equipped with de-ion circuit 
breakers instead of the conventional 
fuse-switch panelboard. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the space 
required for a 600-hp. panelboard using 
this construction is approximately one- 
third of the space formerly required for 
a board of equal capacity built on the 
conventional fuse-switch plan. 

While the original investment in the 
new conveying equipment was high, ap- 
proximately half a million dollars alone 
being expended for converting the Santa 
Cruzcement into a bulk cement carrier, 
operating and transporting costs have 
been reduced to a minimum. With this 
new air conveying equipment it is es- 
timated that transportation costs for 
cement laid down in Pacific Coast ports 
will be as low as one-twentieth the 
amount of transportation under the old 
method. Under the new system practi- 
cally the only item of operating expense 
is electric power or fuel oil, depending 
upon whether the shore plant or the 
ship operations are being considered. 
Labor costs are reduced to a minimum 
and spoilage of cement due to exposure 
to the elements is completely eliminated 
from the time the cement leaves the 
plant until it is distributed to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Electrical installation at the Alameda 
plant, pictured here, was made by the 
California Electric Co. Ltd., of Oakland 
and involved many of the engineering 
problems in the design of the job. Its 
electric motor shop facilities, plus its 
skill in installation design, contributed 
materially to the efficient operation of 
the plant. 
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Exhibit Planned For Seattle 
Inspector’s Convention 


Manufacturers are invited to exhibit 
their products at the convention of the 
International Association of Electrical 
Inspectors to be held Sept. 3-5 in Seat- 
tle at the Olympic Hotel. The conven- 
tion committee is desirous of obtaining 
as early as possible names of exhibi- 
tors. Complete details may be obtained 
by communicating with Tom Widrig, 
Trumbell Electric Mfg. Co., Seattle, 
who is in charge of the exhibit for the 
convention. 

Those in the electrical industry who 
plan on visiting Seattle during the sum- 
mer months will be interested to know 
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that there are two important electrical 
conventions to be held on consecutive 
weeks, The A.I.E.E. Pacific Coast con- 
vention, Aug. 27-30, and the I.A.E.I. 
on Sept. 3-5. 

a 


Inspectors Entertained by 
Long Beach Industry 


OYALLY entertained by Otis New- 

comb, chief electrical inspector of 
Long Beach, by the Electrical Contrac- 
tors Assn. of that city and even the 
mayor, the Southern California Chap- 
ter, of the Southwestern Section, Inter- 
national Assn. of Electrical Inspectors, 
had a record attendance at its fourth 
regular meeting of the 1934-35 season 
on May 22. Chairman J. H. Crannell 
presided. 

The morning session was devoted to 
discussion of sequence metering instal- 
lations, requirements and experience; 
proper location of transformers and 
transformer vaults for school buildings; 
bonding problems where concentric 
knockouts are removed and reducing 
washers used; small burs left in the 
wireways of electric metallic tubing 
when new listed fittings, attached by a 
special tool which crimps the fitting into 
the tubing, are used; and a re-arrange- 
ment of the National Electrical Code as 
proposed at the recent meeting of the 
electrical committee of the National 
Fire Prevention Assn. R. H. Manahan, 
who attended this meeting, reported on 
this subject and suggested that if the 
code is re-arranged and additional 
phraseology is added it will be difficult 
for the rank and file of the electrical 
trade which is now used to the present 
code to find the items required. 

Bert Johnstone, city electrician of San 
Diego, extended an invitation to all to 
attend the convention of the Southwest- 
ern Section in San Diego Sept. 10-12 
and to see the California Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition at the same time. 
President Arthur Veit, of the South- 
western Section, announced that he was 
sending letters to the mayors of vari- 
ous cities requesting city electricians’ 
attendance at the convention. 

During a luncheon given by the elec- 
trical contractors a clever comedy play- 
let entitled “Scum” was enacied by 
James Morgan, Miss Marion Dudley 
and Gregory Cole. It depicted the hor- 
rible things which happen when a 
young couple buy electrical appliances 
not bearing the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories label. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
discussion of various rules of the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission and cautions 
in regard to various kinds of installa- 
tions. Particularly Mr. Frank Short, 
electrical engineer for the state of Cali- 
fornia, cautioned that electric fly 


catchers be Underwriters’ Laboratories 
listed. He also touched upon use of 
metal wiring gutters for interconnection 
of enclosed switches, grounding conduc- 
tor connections, that underground serv- 
ice conductors be lead covered, that 
electrical equipment for spray booths 
be located outside the booth and that 
explosion and vapor proof fittings are 
not acceptable. 

There followed some discussion rela- 
tive to the provision of space for me- 
ters, service switches and other electrical 
equipment by building ordinances. An 
interesting fact was brought out that 
although Underwriters’ Laboratories 
list a number of combination panels 
which embody all of these in a single 
box, the trade has not made much de- 
mand upon the manufacturers for such 
equipment as yet. 

a 
® THomas Martin, acting city-electri- 
cian has been permanently appointed 
head of the civic electrical department 
at Vancouver, B. C. This appointment 
culminates a long and varied electrical 
career commenced in Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, where he was first apprenticed. 
Mr. Martin came to Vancouver in 1907 
after service with the Bell Telephone 
Co., and joined the electrical contract- 
ing firm of Cope & Frey, Ltd. In 1912 
he joined the city electrical department 
and rose step by step to his present post 
as city electrician. 

& 


® LIcENsEs in the California State Con- 
tractors License Bureau are being re- 
newed this year at a much faster rate 
than for the past few years, according 
to William G. Bonelli, state registrar of 
contractors. Amendments to the con- 
tractors’ license law are now before 
Governor Merriam for signature, vet the 
license fee remains at $5 for renewals. 
a 


® Matr-Hew Hutcuinson, for 40 years 
head of the municipal lighting depart- 
meni at Victoria, B. C. has filed his ap- 
plication for retirement. Born in Pais- 
ley, Scotland, Mr. Hutchinson joined 
the city service in 1868 and was made 
superintendent of the electric light 
plant and fire alarm system. In 1912 
he was appointed city electrical engin- 
eer and superintendent of the lighting 
department. 
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© T. MartTIN, city electrician, Vancou- 
ver B. C. has advised the City Council 
of the necessity of restoring all elec- 
trical inspectors to full time. At pres- 
ent these officers are working on three- 
quarter time schedule, and work is fall- 
ing in arrears as demands increase. In 
addition, Mr. Martin is also desirous 
of placing one inspector on electrolysis 
tests. 
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Work Starts on G. E. 
Prize Houses in the West 


J \ESIGNED from the inside out—in 
other words, determined by the 
electrical equipment necessary for mod- 
ern, convenient and healthful living, 
and building the house around that 
equipment—the new General Electric 
Co. architectural contest prize houses 
are beginning to rise from the ground 
as actual demonstration and _ selling 
homes in all parts of the West. When 
the company completed its coniest 
among the architects of the nation, and 
received thereby 2,040 entries from 
9,700 architects, the plans did not rest 
there. The prize winning homes are 
actually to be built, one to each 100,000 
population, and placed on display for 
two months beginning Sept. 1, 1935. 


Already ground has been broken and 
foundations are rising on the first of 
these houses in San Jose, Calif., where 
George S. Kocker Construction Co. is 
building the grand prize winning 
model. Meanwhile by the organiza- 
tion of committees of General Electric 
Co., General Electric Supply Co. and 
local distributors and dealers in each 
of the districts of the company, build- 
ing contractors are being contacted and 
arrangements made for the erection of 
a model home built to one of the prize 
winning plans in each population cen- 
ter representing about 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

There are four types of homes to be 
selected from among 25 prize winners 
by the builder, ranging in selling price 
from about $7,500 up. The General 
Electric Co. extends credit to the 
builder through its electrical dealers 
and distributors, for the basic electrical 
material and equipment involved. 
Otherwise the builder finances the proj- 
ect himself or with the aid of Federal 
Housing Act loans. The F. H. A. is 
co-operating in the move in every re- 
spect since it will become a_nation- 
wide means of stimulating public inter- 
est in building of modern homes. 

Already 18 homes are under way in 
Southern California, where the commit- 
tee is headed by Sam E. Gates, and pos- 
sibly a total of 30 will be built alto- 
gether. These will be located in all 
of the principal cities of Southern 
California. 

In Northern and Central California 
about 20 houses are planned by the 
committee headed by C. W. Hartenfels. 
Of these 9 have been started and nego- 
tiations are under way for the others at 
the present time. Those started are lo- 
cated in San Jose, Sacramento, Pied- 
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mont, Oakland, Berkeley and Yuba 
City. 

Portland has a committee headed by 
George Boring, which is planning 
about 15 homes in Oregon. Similar 
committees are to be formed in Salt 
Lake City and Seattle, where a like 
number of the “New American” homes 
will be built. 

With the opening of the homes on 
Sept. 1 will be staged nation-wide pub- 
licity, to which local publicity will be 
tied. An extensive program will be car- 
ried out to bring to the homes the larg- 
est possible number of people. Each 
of the homes must be equipped .with 
G. E. heating plant, air conditioning. 
laundry equipment, all-electric kitchen, 
radio and lighting. 

“y 


© “HANDBOOK FOR THE MAN ON THE 
Jos,” a 90-page illustrated handbook 
showing methods of installing surface 
and extension wiring with the use of 
metal molding, floor, and extension 
duct is offered the trade by National 
Electric Products Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
is available through representatives of 
that company. The value of the book 
is in the practical installation methods 
graphically illustrated and the complete 
showing of all types and kinds of prob- 
lems solved by the use of these surface 
wiring methods. The book is particu- 
larly valuable in the modernization of 
old premises and the adding of circuits 
or outlets for greater convenience in the 
use of electricity by consumers every- 
where. 
es 


Electric Cooking for Picnickers 


Conveniences provided for picnick- 
ers at the Crystal Lake play- 
ground of the City of Los Angeles 
are such that hot dishes of vari- 
ous types can be cooked electrically 
on the hot plates set in natural 
stone foundations. Each grill is 
controlled by the conventional two- 
heat switch and the energy con- 
sumption is limited by means of a 
coin operated Welcome Meter. 

The insertion of a small coin in 
the meter provides sufficient energy 
to cook an entire meal quickly and 
without smoke, ashes and other dis- 
comforts associated with open fires 





At Palm Springs 





New electric shop in Palm Springs, 

is the Palm Springs Electric Co., 

built in the prevailing architectural 
style of that unique desert city 
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Garden Lighting Book 
Issued by P. C. E. Bureau 


Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau has 
just issued a new garden lighting book- 
let entitled, “A Message to Garden 
Lovers” which is to be furnished to 
those who write for the booklet as a re- 
sponse to the magazine advertising be- 
ing carried on by the Bureau in a num- 
ber of Western publications. This ad- 
vertising was being particularly fea- 
tured during May and June, but it is 
expected that the call for the booklet 
will be spread throughout the year. 

Prepared by Managing Director Vic- 
tor W. Hartley, the booklet is attrac- 
tively illustrated with a number of fine 
photographs of various kinds and types 
of garden lighting installations. In 
offering assistance to the public in the 
layout of garden lighting installations, 
the booklet suggests that the recipient 
describe the purpose for which the 
lighting is to be planned. These pur- 
poses are designated as (1) illumina- 
tion of an outdoor living room, (2) il- 
lumination of a recreational area for 
playing of games, (3) lighting of pool, 
waterfall or some particular object or 
flower bed and (4) general lighting 
about the house as protection against 
prowlers. It is further suggested that 
the one desiring this assistance make a 
rough sketch of his garden and flower 
plots as an aid to the Bureau staff in 
making concrete suggestions as to light- 
ing to be installed. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
to electrical contractors and lighting 
salesmen as an aid to them in develop- 
ing more lighting business during the 
summer season. 

e . 


® Sarety in HicHway LicuTInc,” an 
article in “The Highway Magazine” for 
May, 1935, by James Kazan, electrical 
inspector of lighting for the California 
Highway Commission, indicates the 
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Highway Commission’s interest in the 

decrease of accidents by means of high- 

way lighting. Photographs of the 

lighting standards on Sunset Blvd., San 

Francisco, and on Sloat Blvd. and Bay- 

shore Highway are used as illustrations. 
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Spectacular Luminous Effects 
Possible With “Black Light” 


Luminous Products Co., at 1700 
Grove St., Berkeley, Calif., has issued 
a new pamphlet and catalog depict- 
ing uses of its luminescent paints and 
cosmetics which are used in connection 
with ultra-violet or so-called “black 
light.” The uses to which this lumin- 
ous material may be put are listed as 
including spectacular stage productions, 
magical illusions, exhibits, striking dis- 
plays of various kinds for fairs and 
expositions, paintings for the home and 
scenery for the stage, as well as decorat- 
ive uses on statuary or objects in the 
home. 

The material comes in several forms, 
including invisible enamels which when 
painted over pictures or materials are 
not visible to the naked eye until all 
visible light is cut off and only the 
ultra-violet or “black light” is provided. 
In addition to the invisible colors there 
are a wide range of visible colors which 
luminesce under “black light.” These 
are provided in artist oil colors, pro- 
cess colors, theatrical make-up, printing 
ink and solutions for use in fountains 
as well as paper and fabrics. 

Kits are made up including different 
combinations of colors and in some 
cases electric equipment to energize 
the luminous material. These energy 
producing sources include Photoflood 
lamps with special filter glasses, mer- 
cury vapor lamps, mercury vapor tubes 
and quartz tube units and 2-watt Argon 
glow lamps. A number of recent the- 
atrical acts and several of the spectacu- 
lar exhibits at the San Diego Fair em- 
ploy the use of some of this material 
and lighting equipment. 
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*“Sample” Survey Reveals 
Appliance Opportunities 

“Sample” figures, derived by regional 
or local surveys are often valuable as an 
index of market possibilities. In a re- 
cent talk to the Western Furniture Ex- 
change, San Francisco, Elliott Hensel, 
advertising manager of the Oakland 
Tribune, spoke of the results of a recent 
survey made among 400 typical readers 
of that newspaper in the East Bay com- 
munities. 

He told that the average age of auto- 
mobiles owned by the people in that re- 
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Dramatizing the publicity on Black 
Widow spiders, the Cox Electric 
Co., at Red Bluff, Calif... told how 
lighted basements would prevent 
danger of bites, and sold many 
lamps and some wiring jobs too 


gion was about four years and that the 
average age of radio sets was also found 
to be 444 years. This would indicate 
that there exists a great market for new 
sets with the all-wave features. Of the 
61 makes reported, 33 are no longer be- 
ing manufactured. 

The survey, he reported, showed that 
66 7/10 per cent of the readers inter- 
viewed had no electric refrigeration, 47 
per cent no electric washers and that of 
the total, 91 per cent used gas stoves. 
3.4 per cent electricity to cook with and 
2.3 per cent still use wood and coal. 

Of those interviewed 11 per cent indi- 
cated that they were definitely going to 
buy something during 1935. Fourteen 
of these expressed a wish to buy a re- 
frigerator, five a new radio, five a 
washer, twelve new furniture, sixteen 
a new automobile and eight a new stove. 
Interesting was that 47 per cent of those 
interviewed expressed no definite prefer- 


ence as to trade names or brands or 
as to where they would make their pur- 
chase. This, Mr. Hensel interpreted, 
has the opportunity for an individual 
dealer to advertise himself and attract 
this potential business to himself. 

2 
® NorceE ranges, both electric and gas, 
arrived in the West during the past 
month and distributors have been busy 
bringing them to their dealers. The Leo 
J. Meyberg Co. in California has staged 
showings in all the key cities of the 
territory served by it, and reports ex- 
cellent response by dealers and the pub- 
lic. Matched sets of range and refrig- 
erator are expected to prove more pop- 
ular with the advent of the new ranges. 
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® WASHERTERIA is a new idea being 
tried out in Fort Worth, Tex. It is 
equipped with twelve General Electric 
washers and other home laundry facili- 
ties where upon payment of 35 cents 
housewives who do not own appliances 
of their own may bring their washing 
and do the complete job. 
c 

© A Launpry in Phoenix is listing the 
“hidden costs’ of the home laundry in 
an effort to prove the economy of laun- 
dry service. Among these it lists blown 
fuses, accidental burns, scalds and 
crushed fingers and walls ruined by 
steam. 
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287-Kv. Disconnecting Switches 


At the left is shown one pole of the fourteen 3-pole, motor-operated, 287-kv. 
disconnecting switches manufactured by the Bowie Switch Co. for installation at 


the Boulder powerhouse switchyard. 


These units, the largest of their type in 


the world, are designed for reliability, ease of operation and minimum corona 

losses. At the right is shown a detail of the contact assembly with a rounded 

protective hood over the blade contact to prevent ice formation and other exter- 
nal deposits from “freezing” the switch 
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Revised Grand Coulee 
Plans Omit Power 


A change order under which plans 
for the Grand Coulee dam are exten- 
sively altered was signed June 7 by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes. The order 
calls for construction up to a height 
of 177 ft. of a complete foundation for 
the 500-ft. dam ultimately contem- 
plated. The original plans called for 
construction at this site of a 297-ft. 
power dam and a permanent cofferdam, 
both of which eventually would be in- 
corporated into the larger structure. 
The new plans abandon immediate 
power development and call for a dam 
which can be fitted more economically 
into the long range development of the 
Columbia River basin. This calls for 
construction of a high dam to create a 
reservoir 150 miles long to store 5,200,- 
000 acre-ft. of water for use in irrigat- 
ing about 1,200,000 acres of arid lands 
below the damsite and installation of 
power generators with a capacity of 
1,890,000 kw. Construction of the high 
dam has not yet been authorized. 

When the Grand Coulee contract was 
let it was planned to construct a low 
dam for hydroelectric power produc- 
tion pending the time when the Colum- 
bia basin project should be developed 
completely. Since then authorization 
of other power dams in the Pacific 
Northwest have reduced the need for 
an immediate power development at 
Grand Coulee. Another consideration 
in making the change was that engi- 
neering problems connected with bind- 
ing the proposed high dam to the low 
dam would be much more serious than 
those connected with binding to the flat 
foundation surface now planned. Since 
excavation has been under way, rock 
slides from the cliffs above the stream- 
bed have demonstrated the advisability 
of completing the full foundation for 
the high dam immediately to avoid the 
future necessity of duplicating excava- 
tion work. 

Work done by the contractors, Silas 
Mason Company, Inc., Walsh Construc- 
tion Co. and Atkinson-Kier Co. to date 
can be utilized fully without waste in 
eomstruc'‘on of the dam now planned. 
Of the $15,000,000 allotted by PWA 
for Grand Coulee, nearly $8,000,000 
have been spent at the damsite in ex- 
cavating and other preparations for 
actual mixing and the 
concrete. 

The low dam at Grand Coulee would 
have cost $63,000,000, together with in- 


siallation of generating equipment. En- 


pouring of 
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gineers of the Bureau of Reclamation 
estimate that the revised plans will call 
for a somewhat lower expenditure. 
While no generating equipment is 
called for in the new plans, founda- 
tions will be built for both power 
houses planned in connection with the 
proposed high dam. Original plans 
called for the construction of only one 
of these. 

The original contract contained a 
provision authorizing alteration of the 
plans with no additional compensation 
to the contractors, except that addi- 
tional excavation, concrete and other 
work should be paid for at the unit 
price bid therefor under the schedule. 
The revised plans, engineers predict, 
will call for the pouring of some addi- 
tional concrete and also for additional 
excavation, since the original plans for 
the low dam contemplated leaving an 
area between the dam and the perma- 
nent cofferdam unexcavated. The in- 


crease over the previous plans in the 
amount of concrete to be used is due 
more to the necessity of providing for 
construction over the entire base area 
to a sufficient height (approximately 
77 ft. above water level) to avoid flood 
dangers. 





New 287 Kv. Breakers 


Entirely new in design, these 287 
kv. breakers are part of the order 
placed with the General Electric Co. 
by the Los Angeles Bureau of 
Power and Light for its transmis- 
sion line from Boulder Dam to Los 
Angeles. In the horizontal sections 
supported by the three post-type 
insulators is a new interrupting 
mechanism employing a cross-blast 
of oil across each of eight sets of 
contacts in series. Interrupting 
time is less than 3 cycles from the 
tripping impulse to the extinction 
of the are. The design materially 
decreases the weight and needs but 
5 per cent of the oil of the con- 
ventional tank-type circuit breaker. 


Company Willi Change From 
Holding to Operating Unit 

Directors of the Nevada-California 
Electric Corp. have moved to reor- 
ganize as an operating utility, subject 
to stockholders’ ratification. The action 
was taken to fortify the company’s posi- 
tion if, when and as the projected hold- 
ing company legislation becomes a law. 

Arthur B. West, president of Ne- 
vada-California, stated in his 1935 re- 
port that “attention is called to the 
drastic and punitive provisions of the 
public utilities act of 1935. Notwith- 
standing your corporation has a clean 
record and has never been guilty of the 
abuses which are alleged as the occa- 
sion for the proposed legislation, it will 
be subjected to the punitive provisions 
of the proposed act and seriously handi- 
capped in its future operations.” 

Although expressing a hope that the 
proposed legislation will be consider- 
ably modified as finally enacted, direc- 
tors, to safeguard Nevada-California 
stockholders in their investments by 
changing the corporate setup so that 
the concern will not be affected, regard- 
less of congressional action against 
holding companies, adopted a proposal 
to amend the incorporation certificate, 
whereby the company’s status will no 
longer be that of a holding concern. 

President West points out that Ne- 
vada-California systems are now inter- 
connected with common _§ generating 
sources, and directed by a single man- 
agement in the service of contiguous 
territory; that the corporation’s owner- 
ship of all outstanding bonds of sub- 
sidiary operating companies facilitates 
the contemplated change. This situa- 
tion, and the fact that provision is made 
in the mortgage indenture of the cor- 
poration for taking over by the cor- 
poration of properties and business of 
operating companies, makes it feasible 
to carry through the plan without the 
necessity of refunding or retiring any 
of the corporation’s outstanding bonds 
or other securities. 

In addition to asking authorization 
to proceed with the reorganization pro- 
gram, directors, in the notice of the 
special meeting recently mailed, an- 
nounced that a vote would be taken on 
the proposition that Nevada-Califor- 


‘ nia’s executive committee be empow- 


ered to “take any and all steps and pro- 
ceedings, and to incur such expenses as 
they may deem necessary and proper in 
opposing the threatened federal legis- 
lation, affecting the corporation and its 
subsidiary companies, and in protecting 
their constitutional and other rights.” 
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Coast Utilities Continue 
Refunding Operations 


Continuing to take advantage of 
lower interest rates and the increasing 
demand for high grade investment 
securities, several Pacific Coast utility 
companies have announced refunding 
plans during the.last month. Included 
are the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
the Southern California Edison Co. and 
the San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Co. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. filed 
with the San Francisco office of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission a 
registration statement covering a pro- 
posed new issue of $30,000,000 par 
value of its first and refunding, series 
C, 4 per cent bonds, due Dec. 1, 1964. 
Proceeds from the sale of these bonds 
will be used to effect the retirement of 
$7,416,000 of Sierra and San Francisco 
Power Co. second mortgage bonds. 
These have been called for redemption 
on July 1 at 105 and accrued interest. 
Consideration is being given to calling 
for redemption as of Aug. 1 at 103°4 
and accrued interest all outstanding 
unifying and refunding mortgage, series 
D, 5 per cent bonds of 1957 of the San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corp., of which 
$22,047,000 are outstanding, and also 
all Midland Counties Public Service 
Corp. first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of 
1957, of which $2,257,000 are out- 
standing. 

The total of these three issues is 
$31,720,000 which, plus the redemption 
premiums, indicates a total cash _ re- 
quirement of approximately $33.000,- 
000. One effect of the plan would be 
to reduce the total outstanding indebt- 
edness by $1,720,000. Any deficiency 
between the amount realized from the 
sale of the new bonds and the cost of 
redeeming the old bonds would be cov- 
ered by cash from the company’s treas- 
ury. 

On June 10 the Southern California 
Edison Co. filed a registration state- 
ment and prospectus for $35,000,000 in 
principal amount of 334 per cent re- 
funding mortgage bonds due July 1, 
1960. The funds realized from the sale 
of these securities will be used for the 
purpose of redeeming $32,000,000 in 
series 5’s due in 1952 at 105 and accrued 
interest to Sept. 1, 1935. 

San Diego Consolidated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. has offered $15,500,000 first 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds due in 1965 
at a price of 101 and accrued interest. 
The purpose of the new issue is to con- 
solidate all of the company’s outstand- 
ing bonds bearing interest at the rate 
of 5, 5% and 6 per cent. These have 
been called for Aug. 15 and Sept. 1 at 
prices ranging from 101 to 105. 
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To defend the Boulder Dam trans- 
mission line against lightning, Gen- 
eral Electric is making 12 of these 
giant Thyrite arresters. Rated at 
287-kv., each arrester is 45 ft. high 
and weighs 4,500 lb. The strip of 
brass wire cloth was used in arti- 
ficial lightning tests in the high- 
voltage laboratory at the G-E Pitts- 
field works 


B. C. Electric Rebuilds 
Lines Wrecked by Storms 


British Columbia Electric Railway 
Co. is still at work in the Fraser Valley 
area of the province completing restora- 
tion of services which were crippled or 
wiped out during the severe winter. 
Steps are being taken to make power 
lines stronger so that a similar winter 
would not cripple the system so badly, 
according to V. Vilstrup, acting plant 
manager for the B. C. Electric. 

The main 34,600-volt power circuits 
along the interurban railway line are 
being reinforced; steel reinforced alum- 
inum conductors are being installed on 
the circuit from Matsqui substation to 
Abbotsford; the high voltage circuit 
from Matsqui to Chilliwack is being 
rebuilt with steel reinforced conductors: 
decayed poles are being replaced; and 
a new transformer station is under way 
at Langley Prairie. 


® To piscourace theft of electrical cur- 
rent, the Seattle City Council has passed 
an ordinance providing a maximum 
penalty of 90 days in jail and a $300 
fine for persons convicted of using 
meter-tampering devices. The ordinance 
applies to any tampering with an elec- 
tric, gas or water meter of the city or 
of private companies. 


Washington to Vote on 


$30,000,000 Power Bonds 


Voters in the November, 1936, elec- 
tion in Washington will be called upon 
to pass on bonding the state up to 
$45,000,000 for flood control and elec- 
tric power transmission lines. The 1935 
legislature passed resolutions placing 
the two proposals on the ballot. One 
called for $15,000,000 in general obli- 
gation bonds to be used in controlling 
floods which ravage Washington coun- 
ties each winter. 

The second would authorize the state 
to bond itself up to $30,000,000 for 
power transmission lines for distribu- 
tion of power produced at Grand 
Coulee dam in central Washington. The 
latter proposal promises to be bitterly 
fought with political factions in the 


state divided on whether the state or 


federal government should build the 
power lines and wholesale and retail 
the power. At the same time it votes 
on the power bonds, the public will bal- 


lot on putting the state in the power 
business. 


© Petitions DEFAULTED—After a great 
deal of preliminary publicity which re- 
sulted in an abundance of names signed 
to petitions, the City of Denver still did 
not have a chance to vote on a charter 
amendment which would have put the 
community into the electric and gas 
business. Reason: One of the spon- 
sors of the measure removed or de- 
stroyed 47 petitions from the safe in 
which they had been deposited, reduc- 
ing the number of signatures below that 
sufficient to put the bill on the May 21 
ballot. His attorney had advised him 
that he would be a party to any legal 
action which might develop if Public 
Service Co. of Colo. or other interested 
individuals chose to attack constitu- 
tionality of the measure or methods of 
procedure. Several phases of the pro- 
jected bill were said to have been ac- 
tionable and the sponsor “chose to run” 
rather than face impending litigation. 


® Los ANGELES City Council has voted 
approval of the action of the city’s 
Water and Power Commission in finally 
closing with the Southern Sierras Power 
Co. and other land holders for the 
acquisition of water resources in the 
Mono Basin and Owens River Valley. 
The final payment was $2,180,000, with 
the entire transaction involving approx- 
imately $6,000,000. The city will de- 
velop the water resources of the prop- 
erty acquired to add to the Los Ange- 
les municipal water supply system. 
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Call For Bids on Second 
Boulder Dam Power Line 


Advertisement for bids by the Metro- 
politan Water District of southern 
California for the construction of a 
230-kv. transmission line marks the 
launching of another important phase 
of the Colorado River power develop- 
ment. Until August 20 the District will 
receive bids for the construction of ap- 
proximately 237 miles of transmission 
line and the furnishing of steel towers, 
porcelain insulators, and copper or 
aluminum conductors therefor. This 
line will transmit power from the power 
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Illustrations 


Square D‘engineers, in perfecting the outdoor 
type safety switch, have fulfilled a distinct de- 
mand for a suitable and safe, wet-proof and 
weatherproof switch for control of light and 
power. 


For domestic and commercial applications both 
indoors and out, wherever moisture conditions 
are a hazard, in rainy, foggy, steamy or misty 
atmosphere, these Square D Safety Switches 
afford weatherproof control without requiring 
protective enclosures. They are particularly 
practical for outdoor meter service entrance 
requirements where it is now common practice 
to install outdoors both meter and main dis- 
connect switch. They are ideally suited for in- 


show 
safety switch with hinged cover 
in closed and open positions. 


plant at Boulder Dam to the five pump- 
ing plants on the Colorado River Aque- 
duct. Bids will also be taken August 
27 for constructing 140 miles of wood- 
pole telephone line connecting the 
power plant at Boulder Dam with the 
telephone system on the aqueduct. 
The power line will consist of a sin- 
gle three-phase circuit of either 500,- 
000 cir-mil hollow copper conductors 
or 795,000 cir-mil steel reinforced 
aluminum conductors supported by 
porcelain cap-and-pin type insulators 
on steel towers of the conventional 
rigid type. Bidders will be given an 
opportunity to quote prices for the con- 
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SWITCH 


Requires 
no 
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outdoor 


stallations in breweries, dairies, mines, yards, 
parks, playgrounds—in fact, in any location 
where water condensation makes other switch 
installatiors impractical. 


Here are a few of the features of the Square 
D outdoor type safety switch: weatherproof 
hinged cover with wide overlapping ‘anges; 
water-tight bushings around operating handle; 
extra heavy galvanized steel box, aluminum 
painted; provision for locking cover against 
tampering; provision for locking operating 
handle in ‘off’ position; removable cover for 
ease of wiring; all knock-outs located below 
lowest level of live parts; all switch parts 
cadmium plated. Capacity 30-200 amperes. 


CALL IN A SQUARE D MAN 


SQUARE [) COMPANY 


ELEcTRICAL INC. E&OUIP NENT 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DENVER HOUSTON 





SQUARE D COMPANY 
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struction of the line with copper con- 
ductors, with aluminum conductors, 
with towers designed by the district, 
and with towers designed by the bid- 
der. This will give the district a chance 
to select the type of construction which 
will give the lowest cost for the com- 
pleted line. 

In order to obtain the costs of these 
various types of construction it was 
necessary to prepare two complete de- 
signs for the line, one for hollow cop- 
per conductors and one for steel-rein- 
forced aluminum conductors. The tower 
spacing for copper is about five towers 
to the mile and for aluminum about 
four towers to the mile. 

It is expected that actual construc- 
tion work will be started early in 1936 
and that the line will be completed and 
ready for operation by 1938. Estimated 
cost of the line is $5,000,000. 


California Governor Vetoes 
Revenue Bond Measures 


Because they violated “the funda- 


| mental principles of sound economics 





and well established constitutional lim- 
itations,” two revenue bond measures 
passed by the California Legislature 
were vetoed in written messages pre- 
pared by Governor Frank Merriam. 
Each bill provided for the issuance of 
bonds by majority vote for the purpose 
of acquiring or constructing publicly- 
owned utilities. 

In his message the California gov- 


ernor called attention to the defeat of 
similar 


charter amendments by the 
voters of both Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, in the latter case on three 
different occasions. He characterized 
the constitutional provisions that bond 
issues should require a two-thirds ma- 
jority as a salutary and precautionary 
restriction that had protected the credit 
of the state and its governmental sub- 
divisions. 

“Public borrowing and spending,” he 
said, “should not be made easier. Calli- 
fornia’s experiences with bonded debt 
of irrigation and reclamation districts 
teaches us that public debt is not to be 
lightly incurred. Reports show that at 
the beginning of the year 1934, the 
total sum of bonds and interest in de- 
fault, together with outstanding regis- 
tered warrants in irrigation and recla- 
mation districts, amounted to many mil- 
lions of dollars.” 

Lack of restrictions on underwriting 
and promotional expense, failure to 
provide for investigation or approval 
of a given issue, either as to legality 
or safety and the fact that the bonds 
were made legal investments for savings 
banks were among the other reasons 
cited for the veto. 
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Puget Sound Wins 
Rural Electrification Award 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. was 
awarded the Thomas W. Martin rural 
electrification bronze plaque at the Edi- 
son Electric Institute convention at At- 
lantic City. This award was presented 
for making the greatest contribution to 
the advancement of rural electrification 
during 1934. 

The company operates approximately 
10,000 miles of rural lines covering 
15,000 sq. mi. between the Columbia 
River and the Canadian border. More 
than 40 per cent of its customers are 
outside of incorporated towns and cities. 

@ 


Mason City Heating Costs 
Eight Dollars at Three Mills 


The average cost for electricity for 
heating, cooking, hot water and lighting 
a four-room house for January was $8 
in Mason City, the contractors’ town at 
the Grand Coulee dam 92 miles from 
Spokane, according to the reclamation 
publication of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The rate charged consumers by the 
MWAK company is three mills per 
kilowatt-hour, and results covering the 
four-month period ended with February 
were said to have been satisfactory. 

Continuous heating tests are being 
conducted by the engineering experi- 
ment station of the Washington State 
College, the contractors having set aside 
16 houses for the purpose. All types of 
heaters are being tested, together with 
insulation material. An electrically 
heated furnace for experiment with 
heat storage during the off-peak periods 
also is being operated. 

oe 


® ANAHEIM City HAL and high school 
are now completely electrified, includ- 
ing electric heat, as a result of study of 
the load characteristics of the city light- 
ing system. It was found that without 
adding to its substation equipment elec- 
tric heat could be provided tor the city 
buildings and the high school, since tiiis 
new load would fill a valley in its ex- 
isting system demand and balance the 
night lighting load. The city council 
became convinced of this efficiency in 
selling the school board and was so cov- 
vinced that it decided to apply the same 
principle to the heating of the city 
offices. Anaheim buys its power whole- 
sale from the Southern California Edi- 
son Company. 
® 

® GLENN H. Situ, engineer for the 
Seattle Lighting Department, has gone 
to Washington, D. C., for three months 
to aid Morris L. Cooke, administrator 
of rural electrification for the federal 
government. 
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Here’s the balanced, 
distinctive line for 
ready sale and maxi- 
mum turnover. Ex- 
clusive features... 
readily demonstrat- 
ed.. help you stepup 
sales and increase 
your profit per unit. 


L&H Airspeed 
Units are 
famous for 
their quick 
heat, evenly 
distributed. 
No other type 
of unit is fast- 
er or more 
economical. 


Handy Cooker 
or Cook-a-dor, 
complete = six- 
quart electric 
cookers fur- 
nished as op- 
tional equip- 
ment. 


with L&H 


Electric Ranges 


Control. 
features 


women buy. 


Wire or Write. 
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ELECTRIC RANGES 


PSF a SEO EOS. 


No. 8500 (above) 
... the finest range 
you can sell 


With Built-in Time-a- 
ture that provides com- 
plete automatic opera- 
tion combined 
unit—Clock, Tempera- 
ture Control and Time 


in one 


And other new 


that 


sales response. 


produce 


Get the facts now! 


L&H offers new smartness, styling, 
salability. Striking eye appeal in Sil- 
ver, Green and Amber Pearl finishes 
that arouses admiration..that makes 
And built-in quality 
which furthers the L&H Electrics 
reputation as the ‘low service cost” 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 


613 W. Cleveland Ave. 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











RECONDITION 
Your Old Recorders 


Now! 


ON’T WAIT as one com- 

pany did, until the record- 
ing pens of your faithful old 
Bristol’s Recorders are worn down 
to a blunt edge by long years of 
service. Recondition them now. 
Give them new life to serve you 
for many years to come. 


If your processing today is car- 
ried out at temperature or pres- 
sures different from the ranges for 
which your Bristol’s were origin- 
ally installed, re-standardization is 
recommended. 

The fee for this service is so 
modest that it will appeal to you. 
Just pack recorders carefully and 
ship to 311 Minna St., San 
Francisco. Send order to nearest 
branch office. 


Bristol’s West Coast Service 
Laboratory and Assembly Plant 





THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Branch Offices: Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 
747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles 
Branch Factory: 311 Minna St., San Francisco 


TRADE MARK 


BRISTOLS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Pb. C. E. A. Officers and Committees 


Named for New Term 


F. O. Dolson, vice-president and 
general manager of The Southern 
Sierras Power Co., Riverside, Calif., 
was elected president of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association for the ad- 
ministrative year 1935-36 at the annual 
meeting of that organization held in 
San Francisco, June 20. At a meeting 
of the board of directors following the 
annual meeting, R. M. Alvord, San 
Francisco district manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and Harry L. Harper, 
Pacific Coast manager of Graybar Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., were elected vice-presi- 
dents and N. R. Sutherland, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., was elected treasurer. 

Directors of the association elected 
for a 2-year term were as follows: 
R. M. Alvord; D. E. Harris, vice-presi- 
dent, General Electric Supply Corp.; 
F. B. Lewis, vice-president and general 
manager, Southern California Edison 
Co.; A. H. Markwart, vice-president, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; W. R. 
Marshall, vice-president, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co.; H. L. 
Masser, vice-president, Los Angeles Gas 
& Electric Corp.; A. F. Morairty, assist- 
ant general manager, Central Arizona 
Light & Power Co. and N. R. Sutherland. 

In his annual report, retiring Presi- 
dent Markwart pointed to the revival of 
interest in the association and its activi- 
ties since the reorganization in 1934. 
He reported a substantial gain in mem- 
bership for the year with a total now in 
excess of 2,300 members. Commenting 
upon the association and its possible 
future activities, Mr. Markwart said: 

“The activities inimicable to private 
enterprise, by groups allied to govern- 
ment, are of the gravest concern, not 
only to the owners of the utilities but 
also to their employees. Both should 
realize the moral and economic gravity 
of the situation which faces them. And 
too, the threat of government inter- 
ference in and competition with private 
business does not by any means threaten 
the utilities alone. We have seen in the 
TVA just how it affects the manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, contractors, and deal- 
ers. Even if this governmental hamper 
to private enterprise were restricted to 
utilities alone we cannot fail to recog- 
nize that it still would have indirectly a 
very adverse affect upon the business of 
the other branches of the industry be- 
cause the entire industry is so closely 
knit that it progresses or is retarded as 
a unit. 


“While probably it is beyond the 


province of one stepping aside, I am 
taking the liberty to suggest that this 
national public relations problem is the 
most important one confronting the 
utility industry and that it is also one 
of great importance to the electrical in- 
dustry as a whole. In my opinion, there- 
fore, what the electrical industry needs 
more than anything else is a plan which 
will counteract the efforts of the admin- 
istration, politicians and bureaucrats to 
injure the utilities and discredit them 
in the eyes of the public. Our problem 
is to regain that favorable public opin- 
ion enjoyed for so many years, and now 
all but lost through pernicious and or- 
ganized attack. I even express the hope 
that the plan which might be developed 
locally will be so sound as to have a 
national value, and so appealing to the 
millions of public utility employees as 
to enlist their support in a nation-wide 
campaign of resistance against this on- 
slaught on the utilities. The public 
must be enlightened as to the true in- 
wardness of the matter through the 
carrying out of some plan which will 
discount or render impotent the inspired 
and outrageous propaganda of allied 
governmental groups, which will nullify 
their adverse influence and which will 
reveal to the public the real menace that 
is being concealed in the racket of pro- 
fessional politics.” 

Victor H. Hartley, managing director 
of the association, in his report reviewed 
the activities of the organization’s sub- 
sidiary, the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Bureau. He pointed out the increasing 
interest in the Bureau’s standard elec- 
trical ordinance and substandard ap- 
pliance ordinance. An increasingly large 
number of communities has adopted 
one or both of these codes but a survey 
of the territory of the association shows 
many communities have electrical ordi- 
nances woefully out of date. Revived 
home construction has increased the 
number of applications for Red Seal 
wiring certificates, he reported. 

Organization of the association for 
the coming year was announced by 
President-elect Dolson as follows: 

Business Development Section: W. C. 
McWhinney, general commercial man- 
ager, Southern California Edison Co., 
chairman; A. H. Nicoll, San Francisco 
district manager, Graybar Electric Co., 
Inc., vice-chairman. 

Operating Economics Section: K. B. 
Ayres, San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Co., chairman; A. W. Copley, 
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Pacific Coast engineering manager, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., vice-chairman. 

Red Seal and Ordinance Committee: 
D. E. Harris, vice-president, General 
Electric Supply Corp., chairman; W. L. 
Frost, vice-president, Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Co.; C. E. Heise, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. and 
W. F. Neiman, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. 

Budget Committee: R. M. Alvord, 
chairman; F. B. Lewis and one other 
member to be selected. 

Membership Committee: George C. 
Tenney, Electrical West, chairman; 
E. C. Jones, Southern California Edison 
Co.; Paul Suransky, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co.; Herbert Dewes, Southern 
Sierras Power Co.; A. E. Strong, Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric Co.; J. M. Bus- 
well, San Jaoquin Light & Power Corp.:; 
W. H. Talbott, San Diego Consolidated 
Gas & Electric Co.; D. L. Scott, Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric Corp.; A. F. 
Morairty, Central Arizona Light & 
Power Co.; W. W. Glosser, Hubbard & 
Co.; H. H. Fogwell, Thermador Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Co.; R. J. Holter- 
man, Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Corp.; H. P. Harris, Listenwalter & 
Gough; F. E. Boyd, Pacific Electric 
Motors Co. and A. H. Gudie, Biddle 
Trade Bureau. 

Plans for the new administration year 
will be announced by President-elect 


Dolson in an early issue of Electrical 
West. 





A typical meeting, (this one was at 
Stockton) of the “miniature con- 
ventions” of the P.C.E.A. 


© CoNnsTRUCTION of a new 20,000 hp. 
substation at Tadanac, B. C., has been 
commenced by the West Kootenay 
Power & Light Co., Ltd., under the 
supervision of R. Moncrieff. A second 
substation is planned at the Stoney 
Creek pumping station. It will have a 
capacity of 12,000 hp. An extension 
to the switching station at Tadanac will 
also be undertaken. The company is 
carrying out all the work by itself. The 
development by the West Kootenay 
Power & Light Co. is associated with 
the recent announcement by the parent 
company, the Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co., that it was proceeding 
with a $2,000,000 addition to its plant. 
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WHERE TO BUY ...IN THE WEST 
KEARNEY 


TRIP OUT) LAPP 


Line Post 


russ SWITCH | _ Insulators 





Lapp Line Post Insulators eliminate 
radio interference due to both dirt 
and electro-static conditions. 
Write for Bulletin No. !12 de- 
scribing and cataloguing these 
insulators. 

LAPP INSULATOR CO., Inc. 

Le Roy, N.Y. 


LOCUS 





Point pressure contacts — outage 
indicating — air gap separation of 
contacts—no cartridge burnouts — 
positive and accurate performance. 


Write for Latest Bulletin 






<7 Brackets 


and 


Pole Steps 


McLAUGHLIN 


Safety e Strength 


eLasting Economy 


For Telephone 


an 
Telegraph Lines. 


GILAss insucATORS 


wee LOCUST PIN CO. — 
FRONT ROYAL, VA. 





PROVIDENCE INSULATED  $ ([Concentrically wound 
WIRE ¢ O ‘ bare neutral conductor, 


galvanized oval armor, 
weatherproof and flame- 
Manufacturers of proof finish. 


Type AEIC Service Entrance Cable For use on entrances 


without conduit. 


Proof Against Theft 
of Current 


PROVIDENCE PROVIDENCE 


Samples and Prices on Request INSULATED WIRE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NIAYDWELL& HARTZELL | 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS 
Ow) Claas SAN FRANCISCO 





re 


...about People 





Vancouver Electric Club 


Elects New Officers 


Robert Hedley, sales manager, Neon 
Products of Western Canada, Vancou- 
ver, B. C., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Electric Club. 
John Priestman, assistant secretary of 
the Electrical Service League of British 
Columbia was appointed as vice-presi- 
dent, with F. Crosby, Northern Electric 
Co., as secretary, and John Taylor, B. C. 
Electric Railway Co., merchandising 
division as treasurer. All four officials 
have had considerable experience in 
other offices of the club. 

Members of the board of directors 
in addition to the four officers are: 
C. Morden; F. Smith, merchandising 
manager, Northern Electric Co.;  E. 
Ackland, illumination engineer, Cana- 
dian General Electric Co.; E. E. Walker. 
sales engineer, B. C. Electric Railway 
Co.: R. Hall, secretary Electrical Serv- 
ice League of British Columbia; G. W. 
Firth, electrical contractor; T.  H. 
Crosby, sales engineer, Canadian West- 
inghouse Co.; L. Stacey, Vancouver 
representative, Packard Electrical Co.: 
and H. L. P. Brooks, credit manager, 
Canadian General Electric Co. 

* 


Denver Industry Mourns 
Death of Allen Cornell 

Death struck suddenly April 22 to 
end the active career of Allen C. Cor- 
nell, 51, who, for many years had been 
an outstanding figure in the Rocky 
Mountain region’s electrical industry. 

Mr. Cornell was riding horseback 
near his mountain home at El Creek 
Falls, Colo., when seized by a heart at- 
tack. Though “Al”, as he was known 
to thousands of the electrical clan 
throughout the nation, had retired as 
manager of the Graybar Electrical Co.., 
Denver, several months ago, his health 
was not believed seriously impaired. 

One of the early chairmen of the 
Electrical League of Colorado, Mr. Cor- 
nell continued his affiliation to the time 
of his death. He was a power in the 
Rocky Mountain Electrical Assn. In 
the recent reorganization of R.M.E.A. 
and Electrical League to foster the 1935 
Tri-State Business Development pro- 
gram, he was chosen a member of the 
potent Advisory Council which super- 
vises all activities of the joint enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Cornell, born in Rochester, N. 
Y., graduated from Washington Uni- 
versity with an electrical engineering 
degree. His qualities as a salesman 
and executive brought him advance- 
ment with Western Electric Co. until, 
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Charles E. Nolan, sales manager of 
the Hawaiian Electric Co., Hono- 
lulu, is a frequent visitor to the 
mainland. He just returned to the 
Islands after an extended business 
trip which took him as far East as 
Bridgeport. Here he is at the Hot- 
point factory in Chicago, snapped 
in a jovial mood after an electric- 
ally-cooked dinner 


in 1917, he was transferred from St. 
Louis to Denver as district manager for 
the Graybar Co., a position he held 
until March 4 of this year when he was 
sranted a leave of absence. J. A. 
Mayer, formerly of Oklahoma City, be- 
came local manager and is regarded as 
Mr. Cornell's permanent successor. 


© Lioyp A. Gates, for several years 
illuminating engineer with the incan- 
descent lamp division of the General 
Electric Co. of Los Angeles. Calif., has 
taken a similar position with the Gray- 
bar Electric Co. at Los Angeles. 


P. F. Prexetre, formerly distributor 
he~e for Deleo appliances and Frigid- 
aire, is reentering the business of dis- 
tribution of the former in Spokane. 
Wash., after having been out of it since 
1933. . His operations are under the 
name of P. F. Pickette and Co. A 
wholesale and retail business will be 
done at S. 751 Lincoln. Eastern Wash- 
ing, Northern Oregon, Idaho and West- 
evn Montana will be included in the 
d‘x‘ribution territory. 

@ 


© Burt E. Hooper, pioneer engineer 
in electrical development in California 
during the early years of the present 
century, notably with the Mt. Whitney 
Power Co.. and later with the Independ- 
ent Light & Power Co. in San Francisco, 
died in Honolulu recently after a brief 
illness. For many years past he has 
been connected with the Hawaiian 
Electric Co. 


Dearborn New Head of 
O.S.C. Engineering School 


R. H. Dearborn, until recently head 
of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment of Oregon State College, has been 
advanced to the post of Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Industrial 
Arts of that institution. Since 1933, 
when Dr. H. S. Rogers resigned, he has 
been acting dean of the Engineering 
School. 

Dean Dearborn is nationally known 
both for his personal achievements in 





R. H. DEARBORN 


electrical engineering and for his suc- 
cess as an educator. Under his direc- 
tion, and with the help of the strong 
faculty which he built up, the E. E. 
dept. at Oregon State has become 
recognized as one of the most outstand- 
ing in the country. 

Born in Salem, Ore., Dean Dearborn 
received his A. B. degree from Willa- 
mette University and his E. E. degree 
from Cornell, graduating from the lat- 
ter with the class of 1900. His profes- 
sional career, in addition to his connec- 
tion with the faculty at Oregon State 
College, includes work with the Port- 
land General Electric Co. and with the 
Public Service Commission of Oregon 
of which he was Electrical Engineer in 
1914-1915. 

e 
© W. J. Gitmour has been appointed 
district agent at La Jolla for the San 
Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., 
succeeding Jack Brown, who had taken 
a leave and who died June 7. Mr. Gil- 
mour came to the San Diego company 
from Northern States Power Co. in 
1923. His work during the past few 
years has been largely in charge of 
appliance repairs and in sales. 

@ 


@ E. H. Cvark, assistant purchasing 
agent, Northwestern Electric Co., at- 
tended the purchasing agents’ national 
convention in New York City late in 
May and took the occasion to visit a 
number of LEastern manufacturing 
plants. 
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Los Angeles Electric 
Club Installs Officers 


New officers to direct activities of the 
Los Angeles Electric Club during the 
1935-1936 year were installed June 17. 
The officers are: President, B. F. Wood- 
ard, Southern California Edison Co.; 
vice-presidents, R. A. Hopkins, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., J. P. Carson, Graybar Electric Co.., 
H. L. Caldwell, Department of Water 
and Power; secretary-treasurer, W. E. 
Madden, General Electric Co.; sergeant- 
at-arms, R. A. Buckby, Southern Pa- 
cific Division, Incandescent Lamp Dept. 
of General Electric Co.; executive com- 
mittee, E. W. Rockwell, Metropolitan 
Water District, Cliff Thorburn, Pacific 
Electric Railway Co., D. T. Leach, Co- 
lumbia Steel Co., W. R. Dressler, South- 
ern California Telephone Co., J. Grady 
Rollow, Los Angeles Gas and Elee- 
tric Corp. 

® 
© Donato O'MELVENY, Southern Cali- 
fornia civic, business and _ financial 
leader and a director of the Southern 
California Edison Co., Ltd., since 1929, 
has been elected president of the All- 
Year Club of Southern California. Mr. 
O'Melveny succeeds Addison B. Day, 
president and general manager of the 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. Mr. 
Day becomes a member of the board 
of directors of the All-Year Club. 

°o 
¢ T. A. La Rue has been transferred 
from Kansas City to the Denver branch 
of Graybar Electric Co. where he has 
been appointed service supervisor. 


PROFESSIONAL 


SERVICES 





BYLLESBY ENGINEERING AND 

| MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers 

|General design engineering, investigations, 

|reports and estimates, and construction super- 

| vision for new or modernization projects in the 
Utility or Industrial Fields. 

231 South La Salle Street 















Chicago, Illinois 








ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Electrical Photometrical, Chemical and Me 
chanical Tests. Inspection of Materials and | 
Apparatus at Manufactory 


| 80th St. and East End Ave., New York 









ARTHUR R. KELLEY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Reports and Valuations, Public Utility 
Industrial Properties 


Edison Bldg. Los Angeles 
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Side Door Pullman 


Whether his newly appointed rep- 
resentatives in southern California, 
with customary southern California 
booster cordiality, stripped him of 
his return ticket so as to keep him in 
southern California so that he had 
to hop a freight home, at any rate 
Kenneth Curtis, president of Cur- 
tis Lighting, Inc., of Chicago, may 
be seen about to embark on a side 
door pullman from the Los Ange- 
les freight yard. Trying to hold 
him back is Harry Barnard, who is 
associated with the Frank J. Airey 
Co. as illuminating engineer. The 
Airey company is representative in 
southern California and Arizona 
for Curtis Lighting, Inc. Mr. Bar- 
nard was formerly a Curtis Light- 
ing man in San Francisco several 
years ago. While in southern Calli- 
fornia, Mr. Airey conducted Mr. 
Curtis to two electrical luncheons 
at which he was the _ principal 
speaker. These were the Ben Frank- 
lin Club and the Los Angeles Elec- 
tric Club. Mr. Curtis also had an 
opportunity to discuss his line with 
Standard Wholesale Electric Co., 
of Los Angeles; Cook-Nichols Co.. 
of Pasadena; and the Hollywood 
Wholesale Electric Co., of Holly- 
wood, new distributors of the X-ray 
reflectors. 
8 
®© THe Automatic WasHer Co. has 
appointed the Western Supply Co.. of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, as distributor for 
Automatic washers and ironers for the 
state of Utah. 
° 
© Lee Wricnt has been appointed sales 
representative for Republic Steel Corp., 
with headquarters at 401 Atlas Bldg., 
Salt Lake City. Prior to his connec- 
tion with Republic. Mr. Wright had 
been associated with Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution, Salt Lake City, 
since 1902. 
2 
® Stewart Exectric Co., Seattle, 
Wash., recently leased all of the space 
in a two-story building at 2400 Ist Ave. 
S., which the firm has partially oc- 
cupied for ten years. The company 
handles electrical machinery and does 
construction work also. 


fag 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 





















Seven Wire 
Steel Strand 


Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 


@rapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand is quickly,easily 
and economically served. 
Its pure zinc coating is so 
adherent and so ductile that 
it withstands vigorous bend- 
ing and twisting without 
cracking or peeling. This 
insures corrosion-resisting 
joints, longer years of serv- 
ice, lower maintenance costs. 


Crapo Galvanized Seven 
Wire Steel Strand and Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 
Wire are available in all 
standard grades and 
S1Zes. 

Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muneie, Indiana 





Increase your 
connected load 


by making fast-cooking ranges 
of the slow ranges on your 
lines. Prevent changing over 
to other methods of cooking. 
Both power companies and 
dealers find it profitable to 
install 


CHROMALOX 


SUPER-SPEED 
RANGE UNITS 


Ask for details of the sales campaign. 





EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Represented by 


MONTGOMERY BROTHERS 
911 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash 
524 S. W. Pine St., Portland, Ore. 
61 Fremont St., San Francisco, Calif. 
912 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, Calif 


THE PETERSON COMPANY 


1921 Blake St., Denver, Colo 














..1n Engineering 





New Toggle Type Switch 


A new line of toggle type front operated 
switches, termed the NID line, has been 
announced by the Bull Dog Electric Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit. The line, the manufacturer 
reports, represents a new idea in switch mech- 
anism, involving a flat steel actuating spring 
with frictionless knife-edge pivots that pre- 
cludes wear and gives a fine snap-action to 
the mechanism. A further feature involves 
movable contacts of “toe and heel” type which 
engage with a wiping movement under prac- 
tically toggle-lock pressure. This assures good 
conductivity and preservation of the contacts, 
which is further enhanced by “arcing tips” 
which absorb the arc in breaking, thus pre- 
serving the main contact surface. 


Subway Cutouts 


Two new type “FC” subway oil fuse cut- 
outs rated at 2,500 volts, 100 amp. and 5,000 
volts, 200 amp. have been announced by the 
G & W Electric Specialty Co., Chicago. A 
closed expansion chamber is used so that the 
cutouts are suitable for all subway installa- 
tions and for locations exposed to corrosive 
fumes, explosive gases, salt air and inflam- 
mable dust. The larger size cutout clears 
25,000 kva. in one-half cycle. Unit detach- 
able sealed type potheads provide complete 
protection to the cable ends. A compara- 
tively narrow width of tank also results in 
less wall space required. 


Contact-Making V oltmeter 


General Electric Co. announces a new con- 
tact-making voltmeter for feeder voltage regu- 
lators, known as type TSB-20. Features of 
this new device are such that it responds 
more closely to system voltage requirements 
and eliminates needless operations, conse- 
quently increasing the life of both itself and 
the regulator, and reducing time and expense 
of maintenance. 


Everhot “Kookmaster”’ 
For Table Cookery 


Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
announced a complete table electric cooking 
unit for the kitchenette and small apartment 
cooking field. Known as tht Everhot “Kook- 
master” the appliance consists of a surface 
unit with a broiler drawer which will accom- 
modate a 3-lb. steak or half a chicken. The 
broiler drawer will toast eight slices of bread 
at one time. Frying of all kinds may be done 
on the top unit. Other new Everhot appli- 


ances include casserole roaster and cooker. 
All of these three appliances are now being 
produced in a stainless “gunalloy” baked 
enamel finish. 
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Neon Pilot Lights 


For telling when a motor, heater, electric 
clock, radio or toaster is operating either di- 
rectly or in remote control circuits a line of 
small neon pilot lights operating on standard 
commercial voltages (90-250) a.c. or d.c. has 
been announced by Littelfuse Laboratories, 
Chicago. Conversely these pilot lights can 
be made to indicate open circuits or switches. 
The lights are equipped with octagon shaped 
bases similar to those used on switchboards. 
A limiting resistor is built into the mounting. 


ae 
Automatic Voltage Adjuster 


A new automatic generator-voltage adjuster 
for use with small a.c. generators, synchronous 
motors, synchronous condensers, and d.c. gen- 
erators has been announced by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. It consists 
of a voltage-sensitive element of the movable 
core solenoid type which directly operates 
through levers, wide-range, quick-acting rheo- 
stat. The rheostat is connected in the exciter 
shunt field circuit. The device has been de- 
veloped to meet the need for an inexpensive 
regulating equipment where voltage regulating 
requirements are not too exacting. 


e 
Submerged Regulator 


A new submerged regulator, known as type 
SS, which retains the basic features of the 
larger type S design but is simplified to re- 
duce the cost so that it may be applied more 
economically to small capacity, low revenue 
circuits, has been announced by Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh. It has a maximum rating of 24 
kva. It is equipped with a compensator type 
of primary relay offering both resistance and 
reactance in drop compensation. A feature 
of this compensation scheme is that in the 
use of two or three single phase regulators 
on a three-phase circuit no ccntrol wiring is 
required between regulators. 


& 
Line Truck 


A 1%-ton truck, known as model HS, for 
use in line construction and other utility 
work, has been announced by the Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. There are 
46 lockers in the body with a total of 96,440 
cu.in. of space. All compartments are cov- 
ered by heavy doors and are fully weather- 
proofed. Leather straps for carrying wire or 
rope, a winch protected by a collapsible 
cover and racks for pike-pole and derrick 
legs are standard equipment. The truck is 
powered with an 84-hp. engine and the trans- 
mission has four speeds forward and one re- 
verse. 

* 

New Genera E ectric literature includes 
three new bulletins covering various types of 
electrical equipment. Bulletin GEA-897E cov- 
ers “Air-Cooled Transformers for Lighting and 
Power Service”. “Demand Meters” are the 
subject of GEA 612B, which is one of the 
meter and instrument series published by this 
company. Bulletin GEA-1305C describes 
“Luminous-Tube Transformers” as well as time 
switches and cables for electric fan construc- 
tion and operation. 





...1n Trade 
Literature 








THe New Science or LIGHTING is a new 
booklet prepared by Matthew Luckiesh and 
Frank K. Moss, Lighting Research Labor- 
atory, Incandescent Lamp Department, G.E. 
Co., Nela Park, as a supplement and follow- 
up of “The Science of Seeing.” 


STANDARDS ON ELeEcTrICAL INsuLATING Ma- 
TERIALS—Published by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, prepared by committee 
D9 on electrical insulating materials. Paper 
bound, 284 pages, 6x9 in., price $1.75. For 
sale at A.S.T.M. headquarters, 260 Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. This compilation presents 
under a single cover standards that are in 
widespread use for testing and evaluating 
electrical insulating materials. Includes the 
standards for testing molding powder used 
in the manufacture of molded electrical in- 
stallations, a modified Baader saponification 
test for insulating oils and proposed specifi- 
cations for rubber-insulating blankets for use 
on electrical circuits as well as the latest ap- 
proved standards of tests for other insulators. 


Aut Types of photographic studio lighting 
equipment for motion picture sound and com- 
mercial photography are described in bulletin 
No. 106 just issued by Klieg] Bros., New York. 
The bulletin gives a complete description of 
the various units, their light control features, 
applications and prices for motion picture 


studio work. 
& 


“Arr ConpiTIonING For Homes” is the sub- 
ject of a bulletin soon issued by the Uni- 
versity of California, Department of Agricul- 
tural Extension. Written for the information 
of the interested home owner, this report has 
been compiled under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Committee on the Relation of Electric- 
ity to Agriculture. The authors are Dr. 
B. M. Woods, Chairman of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, and Professor B. F. 
Raber of the same department. 

Information includes discussion on com- 
fort conditions, weather zones in California, 
the significance, for both cooling and heating, 
of insulation applied to walls and roofs, and 
the reduction of sun effect on glass and roofs. 


* Attention is directed to the four main factors, 


the seven principal effects, and the twelve type 
equipments used in air conditioning. Selected 
systems of equipment are shown by drawings 
and explanations, and the present day approxi- 
mate costs are given for installations offered 
by firms for two typical houses when insulated 
and when not insulated. 


New Buttetin No. 1010 dated Jan. 1935, 
has just been issued by the Appleton Elec- 
tric Co., 1701 Wellington Ave., Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of Appleton threaded and no- 
thread Unilets, also extension reels for elec- 
tric cables, covering the new line of Appleton 
dead-end circuit breaking plugs and recepta- 
cles. a 


GENERAL Caste Corp., New York, has an- 
nounced two new bulletins, one of which gives 
service statistics on “Peerless” weatherproof 
wires and cables. Non-Metallic and Metallic 
Armored Cable for direct earth installation 
are the subjects of Bulletin No. UC-1. Vacuum 
process lead sheathing is discussed in Bul- 
letin LS-1. 
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Att Propucts manufactured by the Square 
D Co., Inc., Los Angeles, are described in an 
abridged catalog of 62 pages just issued by 
that company. 


a 
E.ectric Rances and all electrical heated 
products manufactured by the Standard Elec- 
tric Stove Co., Toledo, Ohio, are described 
in Catalog No. 35 just issued. This book 


covers equipment designed to serve the entire 
electric cooking field. 


GENERAL Caste Corp. has just published 
a new bulletin describing “Mid-Rip,” a new 
quick separating flexible lamp cord known 
as type PO SJ. This cord is constructed 
with a tiny micro-slit on the two flat sides 
which may be used to separate the con- 
ductors for fastening to terminals. It is avail- 
able in four colors. 

e 

Auuis-CHatmers Mrc. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has just published Bulletin No. 1172 entitled 
“The New Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor.” 


CenturRY POLYPHASE motors from 1/6 to 
600 hp. are described in a new bulletin just 
issued by the Century Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Types of motors covered include open, 
enclosed, explosion proof, totally enclosed fan 
cooled, gear, splash proof, multispeed and 
general purpose. These motors were designed 
for the exacting requirements of air condi- 
tioning installations. 

” 

Leeps & Norturup Co., Philadelphia, has 
just issued a 24-page booklet on the applica- 
tion of electrical thermometers to the “efh- 
cient regulations of an air-conditioning sys- 
tem.” 

2 


Horpoint’s advertising, promotional and 
educational activities for 1935 on electric 
ranges and water heaters are described in a 
20-page portfolio entitled “The Turning 
Point,” just issued by the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago. Described 
are the five national activities which are the 
basis for this year’s hotpoint sales campaign. 


Tue Rovter-SmitH Co., New York, has 
recently published Catalog No. 48 covering 
a.c. and d.c.; panel and switchboard type; 
344-, 4, 7%- and 9-in. round pattern and 
rectangular, horizontal edgewise and illumin- 
ated dial ammeters, milli-ammeters, voltmet- 
ers, milli-voltmeters, pyrometers, single and 
polyphase wattmeters, frequency meters, power 
factor meters and accessories. 


Mercury Arc Power Rectiriers, manufac- 
tured by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, are described in Bulletin No. 
1169. Construction, operation and applica- 
tion of this equipment, which is of the Brown- 
Boveri design, are covered in the publication. 


a 
BULLETINS discussing cooling and air con- 
ditioning have just been produced by the Ilg 
Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, Ill. One 


booklet describes the “Ilgattic” system of 
house cooling. The second discusses the 
“Ilgair” system of cooling and air conditioning. 
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Air Conditioning 
Frigidaire Corp. 
General Elec. Co. 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 


Anchors, Guy 
James R. Kearney Corp. 


Appliances, Household 

Apex Rotarex Mfg. Co. 

— Gen. Elec. Appliance Co., 
ne. 

General Elec. Co. 

General Elec. Supply Corp. 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 

Lindemann & Hoverson Co., A. J. 

Malleable Iron Range Co. 

Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. Supply Co. 

Boxes 

General Cable Corp. 

General Elec. Co. 

Russell & Stoll Co. 

Brackets, Wood 

Locust Pin Co. 

Bus Fittings 

Burndy Eng’g Co. 

General Elec. Co, 


Buses 
Aluminum Co. of America .. 


Cable Accessories 

General Cable Corp. 

General Elec. Co. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Cables 

Aluminum Co. of America 
American Steel & Wire Cu. 
Columbia Steel Co. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America 
General Cable Corp. 

General Elec. Co. 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 
Providence Insulated Wire Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Carbon Brushes 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 


USE 
NATIONAL 
PYRAMID BRUSHES 


A GRADE FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF 
BRUSH USING 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE STOCK 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


San Francisco 
Brush Finishing Plant 


National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Carbon Sales Division 


599 Eighth St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Carbon Products 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 


Central Station Equipment 
Tom Wood 


Chimes 
Square D Co., Inc. 


Circuit Breakers 

General Elec. Co. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Cleaners, Vacuum 

Apex Rotarex Mfg. Co. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
Cramer Elec. Co. 


Coil Winding 
Jeffries Transformer Co. 


Compounds, Insulating 
John C. Dolph Co. 
General Cable Corp. 
General Elec. Co. 


Condensers, Electric 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
J. G. Corrin 

General Elec. Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Controllers 
Clark Controller Co. 


Conduit 

Aluminum Co. of America 
General Elec. Co. 

Youngstown Sheet & T,abe Co. 


Conduit, Underground 
Fire Proof Wall Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Connectors 

Burndy Eng’g Co. 

James R. Kearney Corp. 
Cutouts 

James R. Kearney Corp. 
General Elec. Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Demand Control 
General Elec. Co. 
Wesix, Inc. 


Distribution Specialties 
General Elec. Co. 

James R. Kearney Corp. 
W. N. Matthews Corp. 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 


St. Louis Malleable Casting Co. 


Electrodes, Arc Welding 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
General Elec. Co. 


Fans 
General Elec. Co. 


Farm Electrification Equipment 
General Elec. Co. 
Fittings, Conduit 
General Elec. Co. 


Fixtures, Lighting 
General Elec. Co. 
Russell & Stoll Co. 
Smoot-Holman Co. 


Floodlighting 

General Elec. Co. 

S & M Lamp Co., Ine. 
Smoot-Holman Co. 


Fuses 

Trico Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Gasoline 

Union Qil Co. 
Generators 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Graphite Products 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 


Ground Rods 
Crucible Steel Co. 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 


Heaters, Air 

Edison Gen. Elec. Appliance Co. 
Montgomery Bros. 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 
Sandoval Sales Co. 

Thermador Elec’! Mfg. Co. 
Wesix Inc. 

Edw. L. Wiegand Co. 


Heaters, Water 

Edison Gen. Elec. Appliance Co. 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co., A. J. 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 
Sandoval Sales Co. 

Thermador Elec’] Mfg. Co. 

Wesix Inc. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Heating Element—Repair Part 
Mend-It Sleeve Mfg. Co. 
Edw. L. Wiegand Co. 


Illuminating Glassware 
Inland Glass Works, Inc. 


Instruments, Measuring and 
Recording 

The Bristol Co. 

General Elec. Co. 

Quality Elec. Co. 

Roller-Smith Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Weston Elec’l. Instrument Corp. 
Insulation 

General Elec. Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Cc. D. LaMoree 


Insulators 

Corning Glass Works 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Hemingray Glass Co. 

Illinois Elec. Porcelain Co. 
Lapp Insulator Co., Inc. 
Locke Insulator Corp. 
McLaughlin Glass Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Ironers 

Apex Rotarex Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 

Ironite Ironer Co. 

Mary Dowd Reardon Studios 
Savage Distributing Co. 
Gordon E. Wilkins 


Lamps, Mazda 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Lamps, Student 
Lumidor Mfg. Co., Inc 


Lamps, Sun 
General Elec. Co. 


Lighting Equipmeni 
Smoot-Holman Co. 
Wuelker Flexo-Dome Co 


Line Material 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 


Meters 

The Bristol Co. 

General Elec. Co. 

L. A. Nott 

Sangamo Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Weston Elec’! Instrument Corp. 


Molded Material 
C. D. La Moree 


Motors 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Motor Starters 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 

Ward Leonard Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Oil, Lubricating # 
Associated Oil Co. 

Union Oil Co. 

Oil, Transformer & Switch 
Associated Oil Co. 

General Elec. Co. 

Union Oil Co. 

Panel Boards 

General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Photoelectric Cells 

General Elec. Co. 

Weston Elec’] Instrument Corp. 
Pins, Wood 

Locust Pin Co. 


Pole Line Hardware 

General Electric Supply Corp. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Hubbard & Company 

Joslyn Co. of Calif. 

Kortick Mfg. Co. 

Locke Insulator Corp. 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 
Public Utilities 

California Oregon Power Co. 
Idaho Power Co. 

Mountain States Power Co. ' 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co. i 
Pacific Power & Light Co. | 
Portland General Electric Co. : 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

San Diego Cons. Gas & Elec. Co ; 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. ; 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd. . 
Utah Power & Light Co. ) 
Washington Water Power Co. ' 
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WHERE TO BUY 





STANDARD ELECTRIC RANGES handled by 
Arizona—Tucson: Albert Steinfield & Co. California—San Fran- 
cisco: Kaemper-Barrett Corp., The Geo. H. Eberhard Co. Los 
Angeles: Listenwalter & Gough, Graham-Reynolds Elec. Co. Nevada 
—Reno: H. E. Saviers & Son. Utah—Salt Lake City: W. H. 


Bintz Co. Washington—Tacoma: Home Electric Co. Honolulu, 
T. H.—von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 


Pacific Coast Sales Manager: WM. P. SWARTZ 
629 S. Serrano, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Pumps Switches, Time 
Pelton Water Wheel Co. 


R. W. Cramer & Co. 


IT IN THE WEST 


Water Wheels 


Wiring Supplies 


Associated Sales Engineers 
Gen. Elec. Supply Corp. 


Pelton Water Wheel Co. 


Wire Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 


Russell & Stoll Co. 
General Elec. Co. 

Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Hart Mfg. Co. 

Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Cc. E. Ingalls 

Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 
Pacific Wire Rope Co. 


Aluminum Co. of America 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Columbia Steel Co. 

Crescent Ins. Wire & Cable Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 
Driver-Harris Co. 

General Cable Corp. 

H. B. Squires Co. 


Providence Insulated Wire Co. 


Range Units 
Edison Gen. Elec. Appliance Co. 
Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 


Ranges 

Edison Gen. Elec. Appliance Co. 
General Elec. Co. 

General Elec. Supply Corp. 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co., A. J 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 
Standard Elec. Stove Co. 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 


Refrigerator Parts & Accessories 
California Refrigerator Co. 


Refrigerators 

Frigidaire Corp. 

General Elec. Co. 

General Elec. Supply Corp. 
Graybar Elec. Co., Inc. 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Relays 


General Elec. Co. 
Leach Relay Co. 
Ward Leonard Elec. Co. 


Rheostats & Resistors 


General Elec. Co. 
Ward Leonard Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


General Elec. Co. 
Sangamo Elec. Co. 
Tork Clocks, Inc. 


Switchgear 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Condit Elec’] Mfg. Corp 
General Elec. Co. 

Pacific Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Terminals, Cable 


Genera! Cable Corp. 
General Elec. Co. 


Testing Devices 
Electrical Facilities, Inc. 


Tools, Live Line 
James R. Kearney Corp. 


Transformers 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Transformer Co. 

E. H. Bell 

Gardner Elec. Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 

Jeffries Transformer Co. 
Pennsylvania Transformer Co. 
Sangamo Elec. Co. 

Western Transformer Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Tubing, -Elec’1] Metallic 
Aluminum Co. of America 





oe DEPENDABLE TRANSFORMERS * 





For Dry Type Industrial and Signal Use 


Repair Service for distribution transformers, Auto-starters 
and similar equipment. 


TRANSFORMER CO., 5706 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 
Electric Agencies, 2059 Webster St., Oakland, California 





Service Organizations 

Elec’! Testing Labs. 

Fort Wayne Correspondence School 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Northwest Elec. Light & Power 
, Association 

Pacific Coast Elec’] Ass’n 

Pacific Coast Elec’] Bureau 


Strand, Guy 
Crucible Steel Co. 


Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 
Pacific Wire Rope Co. 


Switchboards 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Square D Co., Inc. 


Switches, Coin Operated 
Welcome Meter Co. 


Switches, High Tension 


Bowie Switch Co. 

James R. Kearney Corp. 
General Elec. Co. 

C. D. LaMoree 

Pacific Elec. Mfg. Co. 


Switches, Meter Test 
General Elec. Co. 
Meter Devices Co. 


Switches—Pressure and Temperature 
The Bristol Co. 
Garland-Affolter Eng’g Corp. 


Switches, Safety 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co 
Meyers Safety Switch Co., Inc. 
Mongerson’s Elec’] Mach. Works. 
Parker Elec’! Mfg. Corp. 

Square D Co., Inc. 
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Turbines 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. 

Pelton Water Wheel Co. 

Valves 


Pelton Water Wheel Co. 





PARTS & ACCESSORIES 
For SAVAGE (33 


@ PROMPT DELIVERY 
@ COMPLETE STOCKS 


Savage Distributing Co., Inc. 
383 Brannan St., San Francisco 





Washers, Clothes 


Apex Rotarex Mfg. Co. 

Elec’t Appliance Service Corp. 
General Elec. Co. 

Little Giant, Inc., Ltd. 
Savage Distributing Co. 
Washing Machine Parts Co. 


Authorized Factory 
Replacement Parts Service 


Automatic, Easy, Gainaday, 

Horton, Meadows, Roto Verso 

and Universal Washers and 
Ironers 

Parts and Rolls for All Makes 

Washing Machine Parts Co. 

1241 S. Hope St., Los Angeles 





Westinghouse Elec. Supply Co. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
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APPLIANCE SALES POLICIES 


Adopted in 1925 ... First published in 1927 


We believe that the public must be 


served. 

That best public service can only 
come from a united industry, composed 
of the utility, appliance manufac- 
turers, jobbers and dealer trade 

That an organized effort by the en- 
tire industry is essential if the maxi- 
mum amount of business is to accrue 
to each group through creation of con- 
sumer acceptance of our products. 

That such a united industry can and 
will successfully compete with other 
organized industries to the end that a 
fair share of the public buying power 
will be obtained. 

That it is the duty of the utility par- 
ticularly to do pioneering selling in that 
appliance field where there is no pub- 
lic demand or due to special conditions 
no adequate retail profit for creative 
and aggressive selling by retailers. 

That the utility, in addition to sup- 
plying quality service at fair rates, as- 
sume leadership in the 


sale of quality appli- DEALERS 


leadership has stimulated and will con- 
tinue to stimulate public buying of ap- 
pliances, installation work, and general 
supplies. 

That it is the desire of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company to continue 
encouraging as many legitimate retail 
appliance dealers as can economically 
operate; to cooperate with such natural 
outlets by financing and executing con 
structive educational selling and adver- 
tising campaigns. 

That merchants and dealers can and 
should retail appliances at prices fair 
to themselves and the public by such 
methods as have been found to be sound 
by successful retailers. 

That the manufacturers and jobbers 
can best contribute to this plan by sup- 
plying well advertised merchandise of 
unquestionable quality at prices which 
permit the seller a legitimate profit 
margin. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Com 
pany will continue: 

To keep an open mind. 


ances at established re- SRB Seeeeeeeeseseey To be guided by facts. 


tail prices, adhering to 
ethical, constructive 
merchandising methods 
on a basis that will en- 
courage the activity of 
all legitimate retailers. 

That such ethical 





To hold out to all 
groups the right to full 
discussion. ‘To hold to 
these policies we be- 
lieve to be right but to 
quickly concede where 


we find we are wrong. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Owned, Operated, Managed by Californians 


EW-107-7 
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Within the next few years a tremendous block 
of new electric power will be dumped in the Cali- 
fornia market—already equipped to meet the de- 
mands of normal growth for a number of years. 


Electric power is of no benefit unless it is put 
to useful work. Appliances, motors, motor-driven 
machines, etc., are the media through which this 
new power must be employed. 


Sound business requires that the power shall be 
sold profitably. There must therefore be greatly 
increased sales of appliances and energy-consum- 
ing devices. If the producers of power are to 
profit, obviously there must be profit for the pro- 
ducers and sellers of appliances. Never before has 





there been such opportunity for the industry, and 
never such a need for a UNITED INDUSTRY, 


with every individual doing his part. 


This new power can become a California asset 
or a California liability. If it is to be an asset, 
there can be no “Let George do it” attitude by 
the industry or any of its members. 


A concerted coordinated drive by a UNITED IN- 
DUSTRY will result in more wiring jobs for the 
contractor, increased appliance sales with profits 
to wholesaler, dealer, and retail merchant, and 
increased sales of KWH by the power company— 
the surest way to convert new power into an asset. 


601 West 5th Street, Los Angeles 


* 447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
























